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without any person to second it, till at length Mr. Drake, 
whom I have so lately mentioned,—and who, when im- 
pelled by his feelings, or by his principles, set at defiance 
all personal considerations,—after concurring fully in the 
eulogiums bestowed on Sheridan’s eloquence, yet ven- 
tured to add, that he must stand up the friend of econo- 
my. Sir William Dolben, having first deprecated Burke’s 
resentment, proceeded a step further, and seconded the 
motion. A division must, therefore, have inevitably en- 
sued, if Dundas had not prevented it by a manceuvre. 
In order to extricate the minister his friend from a situa- 
tion of some embarrassment, he moved the next order 
of the day ; which being acquiesced in by all sides, an 
adjournment immediately took place. The managers 
consequently remained without pecuniary control of any 
kind. 

One of the most splendid instances of parliamentary, 
or, more properly to speak, of national sympathy and 
munificence, to be found in the history of mankind, was 
exhibited at this time in the house of commons. That 
numerous body of men known by the denomination of 
« loyalists,” who, in consequence of the American war 
had not only been driven from their paternal seats, but 


had beheld their whole property confiscated, necessarily | seventy thousand originally destined for Mr. Harford. I 
Though | do not recollect any dissentient voice, except one, name- 


looked to Great Britain for some remuneration. 
Sir George Rodney’s victory over De Grasse, in April, 


1782, had restored our naval supremacy in the West] of the public resources. Even he only expressed a doubt 


Indies, yet the circumstances of depression under which 


Lord Shelburne signed the general peace with France| or was matter of mere grace and favour; for which hesi- 
and America, about nine months afterwards, incapacitated | tation Burke did not scruple to censure him. 
him from exacting any conditions in favour of these |donative, so conferred, by a nation which had scarcely 
Neither magnanimity, nor|recovered the loss of her colonies, forms a glorious monu- 
pity, nor generosity, could operate on the minds of their/ ment in the British annals, and stands alone in the re- 
‘l'rans-Atlantic countrymen ; accessible only to consider- | cords of modern times. 


expatriated individuals. 


ations of the most interested or vindictive description. 


It is not on the banks of the Delaware, or of the Hud-|the « loyalists” might be said to terminate the public 
son, that even in the nineteenth century we can hitherto| business of the session. 
look for many of the virtues that elevate and adorn our | parliament have been delayed, if the unexpected intro- 
The arts of gain, and the science of naval war-|duction of Sir William Dolben’s dil/ for regulating the 
fare, combined with a grasping policy,—such seem to be, | African trade had not protracted its deliberations. Re- 
down to the present time, the characteristic features of | gardless of all consideratious drawn from policy, or from 
the Washington cabinet. We may hope, and even safely | narrow views of commercial profit; unmoved even by 
assume, that the moral current will run purer as it flows/the remonstrances and opposition of some among his 
on; but not till another race of statesmen have succeeded | own colleagues in the cabinet, Pitt steadily extended his 
to the Jeffersons, the Madisons, and the Monroes,—the | support to that humane and beneficent measure. 
servile instruments of Bonaparte’s vengeance, or of their | elevated a line of ministerial conduct, posterity will not 
To return to the “loyalists,” | assuredly refuse their admiration. 
technically so termed, parlisment having referred their|crastination was exerted by the enemies of the ill, who 
claims to commissioners for examination, Pitt now pro-| compensated for the paucity of their numbers by their 
The ag-|pertinacity ; the advanced season of the year offering 
gregate amount of their losses considerably exceeded | them great facilities for prolonging or impeding the de- 
two millions sterling, exclusive of nearly five hundred | bates. 
thousand pounds already issued for their temporary re-|they persisted to deny the truth of the cruelties prac- 
lief. His intention, he said, was to liquidate from the|tised on the captives during their transportation, and the 
public purse above twelve hundred thousand pounds of} mortality consequent on such treatment. 
this demand; the claimants being divided into classes, | nevertheless, having been proved at the bar to the con- 
and receiving either the whole, or a proportion of their} viction of every unprejudiced person, the chancellor of 
Principles of the|the exchequer moved that “the operation of the bill 
most liberal, well-matured, and enlightened equity, regu-| should be retrospective, and that it should commence 
lated the sums respectively distributed to the different} from the tenth of the existing month.” 
that such an ex post facto law or principle, if applied to 

The conduct observed upon this occasion by the chiefs | ordinary cases, would be not only contrary to good poli- 
of opposition, reflected on them the highest honour ;/cy, but even subversive of justice. 
especially if we recollect the acrimonious terms in which | forgotten, that a circular letter had been officially ad- 
they were accustomed, during the course of the Ameri-| dressed by order of the treasury, some weeks earlier, to 


nature, 


enmity to England.* 


posed a plan for compensating the sufferers. 


claim, according to its magnitude. 


individuals. 


can war, to inveigh against the loyalists. Burke rising |t 


early in the debate, declared that he never had given aj assuring them of the determination of government not 


vote with more satisfaction. “For, though the objects |t 


of the present national bounty,” added he, “ have not a| session. 
claim on us founded in absolute right, yet we are bound | present act would therefore be an infraction of minis- 
in equity and justice to consider their demands, It will|terial faith; and when combined with the new regu- 
form a new and a noble instance of public generosity. | lations proposed by Sir William Dolben, for | miting the 
In vain would we seek for a parallel in our own history,| number of slaves permitted to be put on board the ves- 
after the restoration of Charles the Second, when only | sels engaged in the trade, would operate virtually as an 
the insignificant sum of eighty thousand pounds was | abolition. a 





* We do not wonder that he who held this opinion |as of unbending principles of moral action,—and only 
determined to die before it should be made known to the |such a statesman,—would have ventured, after this re- 
clamation, to take on himself personally the responsibili- 
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voted by this house for distribution among the suffering 
royalists.’”—“I rejoice that America has not enjoyed the 
distinction which must have resulted to her, as a people, 
and as a government, from compensating the unhappy 
loyalists. It would, nevertheless, have been a wise man- 
ner of setting up for themselves in the world.” Fox 
even exceeded Burke in his testimonies of approbation 
to the measure. Throughout the whole discussion, no 
difference of sentiment occurred between the opposite 
sides of the house, except a generous emulation to outdo 
each other in extending relicf. 

Fox’s expostulations and suggestions even induced 
Pitt to yield oun more than one point, and to augment 
the sum proposed to be given by parliament. At the 
head of the list stood Mr. Harford, natural son of Lord 
Baltimore ; an eccentric nobleman, well known in the 
beginning of the present reign, by the criminal prosecu- 
tion which Miss Woodcock carried on against him. Mr. 
Harford had lost a princely fortune, or rather revenue, 
bequeathed to him by his father, situate in the province 
of Maryland. The minister, convinced by Fox’s reason- 
ing and calculations, which uther members sustained, 
finally consented to add twenty thousand pounds to the 


ly, Hussey ; a man most conscientious, and most frugal 
whether the claim of the “ loyalists” was founded in right, 


Such a 


10¢h—17th June.—With the compensation voted to 


Nor would the prorogation of 


To so 


Every effort at pro- 


In defiance of evidence the most incontrovertible, 


The facts, 


We must admit 
Neither could it be 
he principal merchants concerned in the African trade, 


0 agitate the question of abolition during the actual 
Lord Penrhyn strongly contended, that the 


A statesman of a lofty mind, of stern decision, as well 





ty of so strong a measure. Every motive, drawn from 
considerations of a selfish or interested nature, impelled 
him to postpone any regulation of the slave trade, to 
another year. He well knew that the chancellor, whose 
intractability rendered him always difficult to guide, en- 
tertained insurmountable objections to the present dill. 
These objections Lord Thurlow was believed to have 
infused into the king, who, from other causes relating 
individually to himself, anxiously anticipated the close 
of the session. Nor was the chancellor the only mem- 
ber of administration adverse to the proposition. Even 
among the persons seated near Pitt on the treasury bench, 
connected with him by friendship, and acting officially 
under him, I know that there were enemies. One of 
them was Rose. Dundas remained silent, and took no 
part. Burke and Fox, after expressing their warmest 
approbation of the principle, left Pitt to carry it into 
execution. They had, in fact, withdrawn from the house, 
considering the session as at an end. None of these 
impediments could, however, shake his resolution. Rising 
towards the close of the debate, he not only declared 
himself unequivocally favourable to Dolben’s measure, 
but expressed his firm conviction that the regulations 
specified would in no degree effect the abolition of the 
trade. “If, however,” continued he, “such should be 
their operation,—if this nefarious traffic cannot be prose- 
cuted under the restrictions proposed ; I now retract my 
declaration made on a former day, against going to the 
general question. Late as is the season of the year, I 
am confident that the house will support me in my efforts 
to rescue those unfortunate Africans now about to be 
purchased by British traders, from the jaws of destruc- 
tion, and from the iron hand of oppression.” 

This energetic declaration, which sufficiently proved 
how great a change of opinion relative to the African 
trade had been operated on his mind within a few weeks, 
terminated the discussion. On the division, only five 
members voted against Dolben’s motion, while fifty-six 
sustained it; and the 4i// having passed, was carried up 
on the following day to the house of peers. We may 
confidently assert, that no minister who presided in the 
councils of England during the course of the eighteenth 
century, except Pitt, would have thus sacrificed a com- 
mercial, and, consequently, a political as well as a finan- 
cial object, to a moral principle. Every minor consider- 
ation gave way to the impulse of humanity in his bosom. 
Looking beyond the exchequer, he legislated as Plato 
would have done for his ideal republic. Like Umbricius, 
he seemed to say, 


«—___-_____tanti tibi non sit opaci 
Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum, 
Ut somno careas.” 


That neither Mr. Pelham, nor Lord North, nor the Earl 
of Shelburne, would so have acted in similar circum- 
stances, I imagine, will be easily conceded, even by their 
admirers. If any individual in our own time possessed 
sufficient elevation of character, and disregard of conse- 
quences, to have emulated the same praise, that person 
was Fox. In correct moral deportment he could not 
enter into competition with Pitt : but his natural benevo- 
lence, enlargement of mind, fearlessness of disposition, 
and love of glory, would have impelled him to adopt any 
measure, however bold or hazardous, which promised 
to augment the sum of human happiness, and to rescue 
his fellow-creatures from misery. 

While I do justice to Pitt’s line of action, and eulo- 
gise it, as in my opinion it deserves, I cannot omit to 
mention another individual who highly distinguished 
himself on that evening. I mean, Beaufoy ; a person 
already noticed more than once in the course of these 
memoirs. He spoke at great Jength in favour of Dol- 
ben’s proposition; and though his eloquence might be 
criticised as rhetorical, florid, and diffuse, yet it teemed 
with information, while it displayed uncommon powers 
of description. I am persuaded that the appalling facts 
which he enumerated, relative to the treatment of the 
slaves; and in particular, respecting the mortality that 
took place among them, during the voyage across the 
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Atlantic to the West Indies ; tended strongly to produce 
the decided part taken by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Beaufoy, arguing from disclosures reluctantly ad 
mitted by witnesses at the bar, or rather extorted from 
them in the progress of their examination, carried the 
calculation of deaths tou an awful point of magnitude. 

Among the arguments used by the supporters of the 
African trade to justify its continuance, they urged the 
utter inutility of our relinquishing it, as we could not 
prevent other nations from carrying it on; in particular, 
France. But Beaufoy strongly contested this assertion. 
“Let the ultimate decision prove what it may here in 
England,” observed he, “its existence among the French 
cannot long be perpetuated, Already, not only the phi- 
losophers and men of letters in that country are earnest 
for its extinction: two of her most enlightened ministers, 
Turgot and Necker, have recorded their detestation of 
its cruelty and guilt.” Lord Penrhyn smiling con- 
temptuously, «| perceive,’ rejoined Beaufoy, “ that the 
noble lord treats with levity my mention of literary men. 
Their influence must nevertheless be great among a peo- 
ple where opinion maintains sovereign sway. But does 
he not know that Turgot and Necker, and they only 
among the ministers of Louis the Sixteenth, have ex- 
horted their countrymen to reclaim their ancient consti- 
tution! Js he ignorant that at this very hour the voice 
of freedom has already penetrated the recesses of Ver- 
sailles 2” Scarcely thirteen months elapsed after these 
words were pronounced, before the French revolution 
was consummated by the capture of the Bastile. 

18h—30th June.—I have already stated that Dolben’s 
dill, in consequence of Pitt’s decided support, having 
passed with a retrospective clause by a proportion of 
more than eleven to one, had been carried up to the other 
house. On its arrival there, it appeared, however, to be 
in imminent danger of rejection. Few instances have 
occurred in our parliamentary history, of a more fomida- 
ble opposition than it encountered. Nor did the obsta- 
cles to its progress originate, as in ordinary cases, with 
the regular opponents of government. On the contrary, 
it experienced from them a favourable reception, while 
its most violent enemies were either members of the 
cabinet, or great officers of state, closely connected with 
administration. At their head stood the chancellor, 
who not only declaimed against the measure itself as 
unwise, but treated the retrospective clause as contrary 
to the pledged faith of ministers, and a violation of their 
own engagements. Lord Sidney, one of the secretaries 
of state, whose connection, by marriage, with the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer formed his best security for con- 
tinuing in office a single day, joined Lord Thurlow. 
The Duke of Chandos, though holding the employment 
of lord-steward, yet spoke and voted against the clause. 
Even Lord Hawkesbury declared it most unjust, to sub- 
ject any ship to a legal penalty, before the existence of 
the law which enacted the penalty. Against so numer- 
ous and able a phalanx, the Duke of Richmond was left 
to contend almost alone. The remaining members of 
administration stood aloof. Lord Howe, who soon after- 
wards quitted the admiralty, took no part. The Marquis 
of Carmarthen observed a total silence; and Lord Cam- 
den, I believe, never once attended in his place. Such 
was the state and aspect of the house of peers, when the 
bill made its appearance among them. It required all 
the noble pertinacity of Pitt’s character, supported by 
motives drawn from some of the highest and purest 
sources of human action, to withstand, and finally to 
surmount, so great a combination of talents and of in- 
fluence. 

The Duke of Richmond, to whom Pitt committed the 
task of defending the measure; and who performed it 
with zeal, if not with ability ; admitted that if its retro- 
spective operation was permitted to remain, it would be- 
come indispensable to insert a clause indemnifying the 
persons concerned in the trade for any losses they might 
sustain in consequence. On a subsequent day he ten- 
dered a clause to that effect. But Lord Bathurst, (who, 
though sinking under age and bodily infirmities, yet, as 
having formerly held the great seal during more than 
seven years, inspired respect when a legal question was 
agitated,) maintained that no compensation which the 
legislature could propose or adopt would meet the case, 
Two members of the upper house, who had been elevated 
to the peerage by their illustrious actions, and the former 
of whom had witnessed the actual treatment of the 

») 
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Africans throughout the West Indies,—I mean, Lord 
Rodney, and Lord Heathfield,—denied the facts, on the 
assumption of which as certain the bill principally rested. 
Among its most strenuous, though not disinterested, op- 
posers, might be reckoned the Duke of Chandos, In 


siderable property in that island. J.ord Hawkesbury 
moved, that instead of a retrospective operation, the dill 
should only begin to take effect from the 10th of June 
in the ensuing year, 1789. Throughout a speech which 
displayed much embarrassment, Lord Sydney endeavour- 
ed to reconcile his deference for Pitt with his opposition 
to the measure. While in language of admiration and 
respect for the motives by which the chancellor of the 
exchequer was actuated, he did justice to that minister’s 
elevation of mind, as well as purity of intention, he la- 
mented that a subject of such deep importance should 
have been brought forward at so advanced a period of 
the session. Yet, he added, however much he might 
regret the circumstance, and peculiarly its retrospective 


should receive from him no further opposition. 

But all these measures of delicacy were spurned by 
Thurlow. Notwithstanding Pitt’s personal appearance 
on the steps of the throne, the chancellor, quitting the 
woolsack several times in the course of the debate, 
neither spared his invectives, nor abstained from the 
most contemptuous expressions. The dill, he said, as it 
was drawn up, could only be denominated nonsense ; 
and the amendments proposed, if inserted, would render 
it more incapable of being carried into execution. With 
gloomy indignation, he leveled the severest sarcasms 
against the spirit of morbid or injudicious humanity 
which had originated such a measure at such a time. 
‘‘T do not hesitate,” continued he, “ to declare, that if 
the five days’ fit of philanthropy which has just awoke, 
after sleeping for more than twenty years, had remained 
in repose during another summer, it would, in my 
opinion, have displayed more wisdom, than thus to take 
up a business piece-meal, after publicly proclaiming that 
it should not be agitated at all till the ensuing session of 
parliament.’ Nor did he fail to allude in language of 
strong condemnation to the circular letter sent by order 
of the treasury to the merchants engaged in the African 
trade. Vainly the Duke of Richmond replied, that the 
letter in question referred solely to the adolition, not to 
the regulation, of the commerce ; and therefore that no 
infraction of ministerial faith had been, or would be 
committed. «The noble duke,” answered Lord Thurlow, 
“or any other individual, may put whatever construction 
they think proper on the letter: Jam content to undev- 
stand it according to the acceptation in which the persons 
take it to whom it is addressed.” We must admit that, 
throughout the whole proceeding, Thurlow argued as a 
statesman ; Pitt acted as a moralist. Policy alone 
guided the chancellor; principle and humanity impelled 
the minister. Posterity will judge between them. My 
admiration now follows Pitt; but I will candidly own 
that at the time when the events happened which are 
here related, I strongly inclined to embrace an opposite 
opinion. 


30th June.—New alterations took place down to the 
end of June; when the Duke of Richmond brought 
forward the clause by which all persons who, in con- 
sequence of the operation of the 6/2, might sustain 
pecuniary loss were entitled to claim compensation. 
Commissioners, named under the great seal, were ap- 
pointed to take cognisance and to decide finally on the 
justice of the demands made by the claimants. But here 
again the chancellor interposed with numerous objec- 
tions, A jury, not commissioners, he maintained, ought 
to assess the quota of compensation to be allowed the 
merchants. his opinion he supported with strong rea- 
sons, and no member of the cabinet, except the Duke of 
Richmond, took any part in the debate. After demon- 
strating how inadequate, arbitrary, and liable to error or 
deception, were the provisions of the proposed clause of 
indemnification, ‘Thurlow added, «The warmest friend 


the country.” 
cellor’s positions. 





|by a majority of only two votes ; twelve peers conc 
‘ring with Lord Thurlow, while fourteen divided against 
‘him. 
|two members of the same administration, in one of the 
‘houses of parliament, yet not followed by the resignation 
right of his duchess, whose first husband, Mr. Elletson, | of either, might be considered as a sort of political para. 
had been governor of Jamaica, he possessed a very con-|dox. I believe it has no parallel since the accession of 
|the house of Hanover. 
\when we reflect that one of the ministers who held jn 





of the present measure cannot feel more anxiety than I} 
do, that it may not disgrace this house in the opinion ef} nant silence. 
Lord Bathurst concurred in all the chan-| July. 


ur 


So violent a contest on public grounds, between 


Its singularity is augmented 


his hand the great seal, was, by his office, the constity. 


tional kecper of the king’s conscience ; while the other 
/presided both at the treasury and at the exchequer, 


Their difference of opinion produced however no osten. 
sible breach, though neither of them was distinguished 
by placability of disposition. Mutual convenience smo. 


|thered their animosity, without extinguishing the reco}. 


lection: but time matured these principles of disunion 
into a flame, which finally drove the chancellor out of 


the cabinet. 


4th July.—The “Slave Regulation Bill” was destined 
to undergo fresh attacks on its return to the house of 


effect, nevertheless, as the di// had been brought in, it}commons; the amendments which had been made by the 


peers, compelling Dolben to bring in a new 4il/, As 
the very advanced season of the year rendered it almost 
impossible to procure attendance for the discussion of a 
measure which, whatever altercation it might have pro- 
duced between Lord Thurlow and Pitt, was not a party 
question, the enemies of the whole transaction renewed 
their efforts to overturn it. They were joined by a new 
auxiliary in the person of Gamon, member for Winches- 
ter, whom the Duke of Chandos brought into parliament; 
the duchess being his sister. Delay, independent either 
of argument or eloquence, it was obvious, would of 
itself frustrate all the minister’s plans. He remained, 
nevertheless, firm, determined as he was to surmount by 
perseverance every attempt of its opponents. No line of 
conduct less decided would have proved effectual. Hav- 
ing demonstrated that the amendments and alterations 
introduced by the peers were obviously favourable to the 
petitioners against the bill, Pitt induced the lower house 
to refuse hearing counsel. He concluded by moving to 
give bounties calculated for preserving the lives of the 
slaves during the voyage from the coast of Africa to the 
West Indies. All these suggestions meeting with nearly 
unanimous consent, the di/7 was a second time sent up 
to the lords, where it experienced no further impediment 
on the part of the chancellor. The prorogation of par- 
liament, which had been so long delayed, would there- 
fore have taken place immediately, if it had not been 
discovered that an informality in framing the ill pro- 
duced the necessity of renewing it a third time. 
8th—11th July. — But Pitt was not to be driven from 
his purpose by any obstacles. The greatest difficulty 
consisted in procuring the number of members requisite 
for placing and keeping the speaker in the chair, at a 
time when the session might be regarded as virtually at 
an end. Many individuals who commonly supported 
administration were altogether inimical to the measure ; 
and the lord-chancellor had, even on the treasury bench, 
more than one adherent. The enemies of Dolben’s pro- 
position might easily frustrate its success, by merely 
counting the house; an immediate adjournment being 
indispensable if there were not forty members present, 
as soon as the circumstance became the subject of a mo- 
tion. Even treasury letters could not enforce attend- 
ance. Lord North, under similar embarrassments, would 
unquestionably have suspended the business till the fol- 
lowing session. Not so, Pitt. Sir William Dolben 
having moved to read his di/7 a second time, new peti- 
tions from Liverpool, of the same tenor with those ante- 
cedently presented, were brought up; while Mr. Gamon 
moved to postpone the second reading for three months. 
On a division, thirty-five members supported the minis- 
ter, one of whom was Sheridan. Only two votes were 
found to oppose the measure. The four tellers com- 
pleted the number to farty-one ; being one more than 
was absolutely necessary to legalise the proceeding. 
Before the house adjourned the dill went through the 
committee, was reported, engrossed, read a third time, 
passed, and finally carried up by Dolben in person to the 
bar of the peers. Lord Thurlow received it with indig- 
All these steps took’ place on the 8th of 
No debate or conversation whatever arose re- 


specting it in the house of lords. On the morning of 


A division at length took place, when Pitt triumphed/the 11th, the di/! was returned to the commons and 
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year settled on the title, and to the estate of Burton business, than the king. He had long anticipated, not 
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instantly sent back | son owe il 
royal assent, whieh was-given to it a few hours after-|trious father’s form and figure; but not his mind. T'rat 
wards. Then, and not till then, Pitt allowed the king! present of nature fell to the second son, There was a 
to prorogue the parliament. 


minute ‘ ; : : 
places in a more conspicaous point of view the force of|a lieutenant in the navy. 


nga . “ a P ee a4 ae “er eee mes A ae 
his moral principles of action, and his inflexible deter-| resembles his father, in face and person, that if he were 


mination to pursue the path which they dictated to him.|to enter the house of peers, dressed after the mode of | 
The Slave Regulation Act, which was ultimately carried | George the Second’s reign, and his head enveloped ina 
(as we see Mr. Pitt designated in|} 


. 9 . le . ° 
by thiry-five votes in a sort of rump parliament, laid the) full-bottomed tie wig, 
foundation of the Slave Abolition Act, in the course of his portraits,) the spectators might fancy that the 

statesman was returned once more upon earth. 


the following year. : 5 1. Rust 
July.—The court of peers which sat in Westminster] above the ordinary height, thin, and elegant in his for- 


reat 
Rising 





.in order that it might receive the} Pynsent. Lord Chatham inherited, likewise, his il!us- | 


| 
| 


I have descended to these! third, named James, whom I never personally knew ; | 
details, because no feature of Pitt’s political life| and who died at the age of nineteen, in the West Indies, | 
The present earl so strongly 


Hull on the trial of Hastings did not wait for the proro-| mation, Lord Chatham’s air and address announce a| 


As early| person of rank; but his manners seem to prohibit all 


gation in order to suspend their proceedings. 
Yet, in pri- 


as the middle of June, they adjourned to the ensuing | familiarity, and almost to forbid approach. 
session, after having been assembled in their judicial) vate society, when I have happened to be seated next to 
capac % a ks 
than four months. Burke, Fox, and Sheridan furnished 
the principal aliment of the prosecution. The last-| nd | ty, 
named individual, more master of himself than Burke,| his silence served as a mantle to protect him from close 
never borne away or convulsed by passion; an actor,|inspection. It did more; for it inspired respect, as 
even when he seemed to be most deeply agitated ; She-| though it concealed great talents under that veil. Many 
ridan, while he shunned these extremes, as carefully | persons, indeed, have given him credit for judgment and 
avoided the repetitions in which Fox frequently indulged. | capacity ; but his whole life proves the contrary. ‘I'wo 
The long intervals which elapsed between the grand | vices or defects, each of which might render inefficient 
exhibitions of oratory were filled up by the inferior} the brightest intellectual endowments, even if they ex- 
managers; at whose head, fucile princeps, must be) isted, have accompanied him from youth to age. I mean, 
placed Grey. | insuperable indolence, and total want of economy. 
If the month of June had exhibited important changes | However incredible, it is nevertheless true, that while 
in the higher offices of the law, July witnessed a similar] presiding at the admiralty board, even in time of war, he 
alteration at the admiralty. The divisions of the 18th} seldom was visible till noon. I might, indeed, say that 
and the 29th of April, in the house of commons, event-!he rarely rose from his bed much before that hour. 
ually produced Lord Howe’s resignation ; and Pitt, avail-| Naval officers consequently found it difficult or impos- 
ing himself of his complete ascendancy at St. James’s,| sible to obtain an audience. After he quitted his em- 
instantly substituted his brother, Lord Chatham, in the, ployment, it became common to call him in derision, the 
vacant office. He was then about thirty-two years of| Jute tirst lord of the admiralty. Even when commanding 
age. In that high, efficient, and arduous employment,| the British army before Flushing, in 1809, his tent could 
notwithstanding his recognised inaptitude fur executing | not be entered, nor was the general to be seen, before a 
its duties, the same paramount ministerial influence re-| late hour. Of the talents attributed to him by flattery, 
tained him considerably more than six years. It is true} he has exhibited no proof. I believe, he never opened 
that during the far greater part of the period, the nation/| his lips in the house of peers, since he first took his seat 


| 


jand habitually taciturn, cold, reserved, lofty, repulsive, | 


ity only thirty-five times during a space of more | him at the table, he unbent, and became pleasing, as | 
; Well as communicative in conversation, Constitutionally | 








continued to enjoy peace. But, towards the conclusion | in that assembly ; but between 1784 and 1788, when his 
of 1794, the augmenting calamities of a foreign war,| brother had him in training for high employment, he 
which demanded corresponding energies in every depart-| used most assiduously to attend the debates in the house 
ment at home, rendered it necessary to supply Lord|of commons; placing himself always in the members’ 
Chatham’s place with a person of greater application, it) gallery, over the treasury bench. It would have been 
not superior talent. | fortunate for himself, as well as for his country, if he 

After the termination of the second unfortunate cam-| had never been employed in a military command. He 
paign in the low countries, where the Duke of oy possessed, indeed, neither activity, experience, ardour, 
commanded the British forces, his total want of military | nor any of the qualities that usually produce success, It 
skill had excited such universal clamour, that Pitt, how-| is difficult to conceive upon what rational principle his 
ever reluctant, at length determined to lay the matter| majesty selected him to command the expedition agaiust 
before the king. He did so; and suggested, as the only| Walcheren, in 1809: for he unquestionably owed the 
means of allaying the national discontent, to entrust) appointment solely to the king, though the subservient 
with the supreme command a general of more experience, | cabinet of that day improperly acquiesced in the choice. 
as well as more responsible, than a second son of the} I saw him embark at Ramsgate, for Flanders, with 
crown, But his majesty replied, « Mr. Pitt, you mistake | the Earl of Rosslyn, and the Marquis of Huntley. All 
the matter. It is not my son, but your brother, who has} men of reflection anticipated the result of an enterprise 
produced the clamour of which you complain, It is the} conducted by such a leader. Bernadotte, who now sits 
delay, mismanagement, and want of all energy or exer-| on the throne of Gustavus Adolphus, of Christina, and 
tion at the admiralty, much more than the errors or mis-| of Charles the Twelfth, was enabled, by the delays and 
fortune of our arms on the continent, which have}indecision of the English commander, to render Bona- 
involved my councils in disgrace.” Shortly after this| parte an incalculable service, in saving Antwerp. A 
conversation, which was long and full of asperity, Lord} general of rapid and decisive movements would have 
Spencer replaced the Earl of Chatham as first lord of the| dashed up the Schelde, before the enemy could be pre- 
admiralty. Pitt took care, however, to provide for his| pared to receive or to oppose him. Lord Chatham's tro- 
brother’s comfort, as well as to retain his vote in the| phies were limited to the capture of Flushing. If, 
cabinet, by conferring on him the dignified sinecure of| however, he gathered no laurels there, I have been 
lord of the privy seal. | assured that he made a considerable sum of prize-money, | 

If ever any individual drew a prize in the great lottery | at Middelburg. Dalrymple’s convention of Cintra, signed | 
of human life, that man was the present Earl of Chatham.) in the preceding year, had covered him, perhaps unjustly, | 
Having been brought up to the military profession, he, with obloguy. Similar was the effect of the Walcheren | 
Went out to America previous to the commencement of! expedition on the Earl of Chatham. He will no more | 
our contest with the colonies; but was recalled to this indeed be employed again in the field, than would Sir| 
country by his father, who disapproved the war carried George Prevost, if he were alive. | 
on for their subjugation. In 1779 he commanded the) Lord Chatham’s incapacity of restraining his expenses | 
grenadier company in the newly-raised Rutland regi-| within any moderate limits, tended even more than his 
ment, crossed the Atlantic a second time, passed some} want of energy or activity, to bring him down from | 
months at St. Lucie and Barbadoes, and returned to| the eminence on which birth and fortune placed him. 
Europe by Gibraltar. He told me that he rode post the | ¥ 
whole way from thence to Madrid, on his road to Eng-| 12¢h July.—No individual about the court, or in 
land, At scarcely three-and-twenty, he had succeeded | either house of parliament, felt probably more delight at 
to an earldom, to a pension of four thousand pounds a| his emancipation from the metropolis, and from public 
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without some impatience, the prorogation ; which, con- 
trary to general usage, in consequence of the delay ocea- 
sioned by the “Slave Regulation Bill,’ took place on a 
Friday. A principle of humanity in the present in- 
stance prolonged the session. It was a different motive 
to which Pulteney, Earl of Bath, attributed the meeting 
of parliament on a Friday, when he composed his ele- 
gant and classic impromptu of George the Second and 
the Countess of Yarmouth. During the spring of the 
year 1788, his majesty, who had nearly attained the age 
of fifty, found himself attacked by symptoms of indispo- 
sition, which his physicians pronounced to be gouty. 
Probably the humour might have exhausted its force in 
the extremities, in the shape of gout, if his majesty had 
eat and drunk like almost any other private gentleman. 
But his natural disposition to temperance, increased by 
a dread of becoming corpulent, and perhaps other appre- 
hensions, impelled him to adopt the habits of an ascetic. 
The most simple food, taken in very moderate quantity, 
constituted his repasts. Yet his German origin showed 
itself in his predilections: for sourcrout was one of his 
favourite dishes ; as Handel’s or Mozart's music charmed 
him more than that of Pergolesi, or of Paesiello. His 
ordinary beverage at table was only composed of a sort 
of lemonade, which he dignified with the name of cup ; 
though a monk of La Trappe might have drunk it with- 
out any infraction of his monastic vow. 

The king usually ate so little, end so rapidly, that 
those persons who dined with him could not satisfy 
their appetite, unless by continuing their meal after the 
sovereign had finished, which was contrary to the old 
etiquette. He was so sensible of this fact, and so con- 
siderate, that when he dined at Kew, without the queen, 
and only attended by two equerries, he always said, 
« Don’t regard me, take your own time.” One of them, 
an intimate friend of mine, relating to me the particu- 
lars of these repasts, which were very comfortless, ob- 
served, “ We know so well how soon the king has fin- 
ished, that after we sit down at table not a word is 
uttered. All our attention is devoted to expedition. Yet, 
with the best diligence we can exert, before we have 
half dined, his majesty has already thrown himself back 
in his chair, and called for his cup, with which he con- 
cludes his meal.” Napoleon’s dinners were, if possible, 
even less convivial, and equally brief. He, whose hours 
decided the fate of nations, dedicated little time to the 
gratifications of the table. The late Marquis Cholmon- 
deley, who had dined with him at the “ grand couvert” 
in the Tuilleries, in 1802, has frequently assured me, 
that from the moment they sat down till the coffee was 
served, not more than forty-three or four minutes elapsed. 
They were then Jowed out. 

The late Earl Harcourt, who became master of the 
horse to Charlotte of Mecklenburg, was a noble of high 
breeding, well informed, and of a most correct deport- 
ment, though of manners somewhat constrained and 
formal. When he had the honour to receive and to en- 
tertain their majesties at Nuneham, on their road to visit 
Oxtord, his countess, who was one of the ladies of the 
queen’s bedchamber, said to him, « My lord, recollect 
that as soon as the king lays down his knife and fork, 
you must do the same. You cannot continue to eat after 
he has ceased.” Finding, nevertheless, that Lord Har- 
court either did not, or would not, attend to her injunc- 
tion, she was obliged to tread on his foot, in order to 
accelerate his movements. ‘The queen by no means re- 
sembled her royal consort in this respect. No woman 
in the kingdom enjoyed herself more at table, or mani- 
fested a nicer taste in the article of wine. In conse- 
quence of his majesty’s rarely drinking even a single 
glass, and of his well-known indifference about its flavour 
or quality, he seldom had any good wine, though he 
paid for it the best price. During several years, the 
wines served at the equerries’ table were very indifferent. 
As they did not, however, think proper to make any 
complaint on the subject, it might so have continued 
without redress, if, by accident, the Prince of Wales, 
while on a visit at Windsor, had not chanced to dine 
with them. ‘The instant that his royal highness tasted 
the claret, he pronounced sentence upon it. He did 
more: for he informed his father of the manner in which 
The abuse was imme- 


his wine-merchant treated him. 
diately corrected. 

‘T'wo other motives, besides the apprehension of cor- 
pulency, impelled his majesty to practise unremitting 
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abstinence. 
however he as carefully concealed, as his grandmother, 
Queen Caroline, did her tendency to an internal rup- 
ture,) that the disease which menaced him could only 
be repressed by severe renunciations, and that it menaced 
his head. Why else did he inflict on himself, before he 
attained his thirtieth year, the loss of his hair! We 
know that shaving the head is one of the earliest and 
most indispensable operations performed on persons at- 
tacked with privation of intellect. He did not, we may 
safely assume, submit to it without strong reasons. II 
is with probability conjectured, that the disorder which 
seized him in the autumn of 1765, the nature of which 
was mysteriously withheld from the public, affected the 
brain. In order to subdue that tendency, he thought no 
prescription so effectual as spare and simple diet. “Ju. 
nius” says, in a note annexed to his letter dated “ 3d of 
April, 1770,” that the king was so agitated, in conse: 
quence of the remonstrance presented to him by the 
city of London, in the month of March of the same 
year; and so irritated at his inability to punish the lori 
mayor and sheriffs for their presumption in approaching 
him with such a paper; as to have “ been obliged ta 
live upon potatoes for three wecks, to keep off a malig 


The first was a secret consciousness, (which 


nant fever.” 

The second reason for denying himself any gratifica 
tions of appetite, was his great aversion to confinement, 
The king was not a studious man. He neither liked 
books, nor sedentary occupations, nor convivial society, 
nor places of public diversion, if we except the theatre ; 
nor cards, till his augmenting defect of sight compelled 
him sometimes to have recourse to the last-mentioned 
amusement. George the Third never enjoyed his ex: 
istence so much as when in the open air; at times on 
foot; but generally on horseback, either following the 
hounds, which he did with great ardour ; or at a review, 
where he was always animated ; or inspecting his farms, 
or visiting his various improvements and embellishments 
round Windsor. It was his delight to mount his horse 
before the equerry in waiting could probably be aware 
of it; often in severe or unpleasant weather, which 
rarely deterred him; always at an early hour. One of 
his equerries has assured me, that when thus surprised, 
he has been compelled to follow the king down Wind 
sor Hill with scarcely time to pull up his stockings un- 
der his boots. No place about his majesty’s court o1 
person, so long as he retained his intellect, could indeed 
be less of a sinecure than the office of an equerry. The 
appointments were very inadequate to the fatigue and 
exertions of the post; a fact of which the king himsel! 
was so well aware, that he used to say he had fewer ap. 
plications for the employment of equerry than for any 
other in his donation. Returning late from his excursion 
on horseback, after a very short time passed in the occu- 
pation of dress, he sat down, surrounded by his family, 
at table. All indulgence he deprecated and avoided, as 
conducting to certain indisposition. 

Among the noble individuals who formed the estab. 
lishment of the king’s bedchamber in 1788, was the Earl 
of Fauconberg ; sprung from an ancient and loyal fami- 
ly, though an ancestor of his had married one of Oliver's 
daughters. Being constitutionally subject to a violent 
scorbutic humour in his face, he frequently had recourse 
Cheltenham, then a small, ob- 
scure provincial town of the county of Gloucester. Its 
spring, though unquestionably endowed with powerful 
and salubrious qualities, yet during many years had 
fallen into neglect. Lord Fauconberg, finding or con- 
ceiving that he derived great benefit from the water, 
purchased some land in its vicinity, where he construct- 
ed a house of moderate dimensions, which he named 
Bays Hill Lodge, a gentle eminence, about 
three hundred paces from the spring. The king, who 
usually entered into much familiar conversation with the 
lord of the bedchamber in waiting, before he came out 
to hegin his levees, often made enquiries of Lord Fau- 
conberg respecting Cheltenham. His warm encomiums 
on the virtues of the mineral water, as well as on the 
beauty of the surrounding country, inspired his majesty 
with a wish to visit the place. Its privacy and simpli- 
city formed additional recommendations. Lord Faucon- 
berg offered Bays Hili Lodge for his reception, which, 
though not very capacious, might nevertheless contain 
the part of the royal family destined to participate in 
the excursion. The physicians who were consulted ex- 


to the mineral waters of 


situate on 
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| pressed no disapprobation ; the plan was finally settled| ment in question, George the Third indirectly canvassed 
to take place as soon as the public business would per-| many of the tradesmen at Windsor, in favour of Pow. 
mit of its execution. Unfortunately, parliament remain-| ney; and his influence must necessarily have been grea, 
ed sitting, as we have seen, till the 11th day of July. |in a town where he so much resided. After a sharp 
But such was the king’s impatience to begin his jour-| contest, Powney only carried the election by sixteee 
ney, that alter proroguing the two houses in person, and | votes, though the freeholders amounted to nearly three 
pronouncing a speech from the throne at three on Fri hundred. So efficient a proof of loyalty, exhibited at 
day afternoon, he returned to St. James’s, and drove! such a juncture, could not fail to make a favourable in. 
down to Windsor. On the ensuing morning, before | pression ; ; especially as Powney was again returned for 
seven, their majesties, accompanied by the three eldest the same borough, at the ensuing dissolution, in 17g4, 
princesses, had already quitted the castle on their way to| The king, on all oceasions, treated him with marks of 
Cheltenham. They only stopped to take breakfast at) familiarity and regard. His landed property, which lay 
Lord Harcourt’s seat of Nuneham, and reached Bays) in the immediate vicinity of Windsor, and was consider. 
Hill Lodge on the same afternoon, at an early hour. |able, rendered him likewise an object of royal attention, 

12¢h—31st July-—Here his majesty found himself, Neither nature nor education had set their stamp upon 
for the first time since his grandfather’s decease, trans-| him as a fit companion for princes. His person, shor 
formed in some degree from a sovereign into a countiy| and thick, was ignoble; his manners, unrefined and 


gentleman. No minister or secretary of state attended | rustic ; his countenance, destitute of elevation or expres. 
him. During near eight-and-twenty years of a stormy | sion ; and his mind by no means highly cultivated. The 


distinction shown him by his sovereign, procured him 
nevertheless a place in the “ Rolliad,” as the esquire of 
the commander-in-chief, Sir George Howard. 


and calamitous reign, marked with the greatest national | 
disasters, though set off by some days of glory, he had | 
scarcely seen any part of his dominions. The Nore, 
Coxe Heath, Portsmouth, and Oxford, formed almost) 
the extent of his travels. At Cheltenham, he had left a| 
hundred miles behind him the | 
| 
| 
| 


« Erect in person, see yon knight advance, 
With trusty squire, who bears his shield and lance; 
The Quixote Howard! royal Windsor’s pride, 


“ Fumum et opes, strepitumque Rome.” And Sancho Panza Powney by his side.” 


His mode of living might be deemed patriarchal; more} Sinee the decease of the Earl of Pomfret, in 1785, 
suited to the first ages of the world, than to the dissi-| who was ranger of Windsor Little Park, the king had 
pated state of society towards the close of the eighteenth | not filled up that office; and it was thought that he in- 
century. He visited the spring at so early an hour, that | tended to confer it on one of the princesses, his daughters, 
few of his subjects were found there to meet him. Con- But, in the last days of July, Powney was appointed 
|stantly on horseback, when the weather permitted, from! ranger, with a salary of five hundred pounds per annum. 
; eleven till three, he sat down at four to dinner; strolled| His majesty undoubtedly designed it as a mark of his 
| but, like a citizen, with his wife and daughters, on the| predilection, and as some remuneration for Powney’s 
public walk soon after seven; and by eleven at night, | expenses incurred by bringing himself into parliament. 
| every thing was as completely hushed at Bays Hill Lodge|The king did not however mean that Powney should 
as in a farm-house. consider the post as efficient, or that he should exercise 

The king was not even accompanied on this excur-|any control over the park; having previously taken it 
sion by any of his usual attendants; neither by a lord} into his own hands as a farm, for the purpose of agri- 
of the bedchamber, nor by an equerry. The Earl of; cultural experiments and occupation. Some time sub- 
Courtown, an Irish nobleman, who held the office of! /sequent to the appointment, his majesty, accompanied 
| treasurer of the household ; himself a man of very mo-|t by Colonel Manners, his equerry, on horseback, return- 
| derate faculties, but of polite and pleasing manners, fol- |i ing to Windsor, met Powney, whom he accosted, ani 
lowed his majesty to Cheltenham, by special invitation.| they rode together till they arrived at the entrance into 
So did the honourable Stephen Digby, vice-chamberlain| the Little Park. Manners holding open the gate, the 
to the queen. They usually were his companions when |king entered first; and Powney was about to follow, 
he rode; but he delighted to emancipate himself from when the colonel let the gate fall, by which unexpected 
all restraint, to walk out alone in the fields, and to enter} circumstance the ranger found himself excluded from 
|into conversation with the persons who accidentally fell! the very park placed under his supervision. The king 
lin his way. He made likewise some excursions of plea-| and his equerry passing on, he remained for a minute in 
sure and curiosity; particularly to Gloucester, where, | silent mortification. Then turning his horse’s head, he 
when visiting the cathedral, he appeared to pv pepe his steps homeward. Meeting Lord Sandwich, 
with much interest the tomb of one of his unfortunate! who was master of the buck hounds, Powney communi- 
predecessors, on which is extended his recumbent figure.! cated the case to him, intimating, at the same time, that 
I mean Edward the Second; who, after his inhuman | he should probably ask some explanation from Colonel 
murder at Berkeley Castle, was conveyed for interment) | Manners, for thus shutting the gate in his face. « Pow- 


to Gloucester. The king, queen and princesses drove | ney, ” replied the earl, «I would advise you to desist 
over likewise, on a morning 








visit, to the classic seat of| from any such intention ; first, because Manners, who 
| Lord Bathurst, the friend of Pope, at Oakley Grove.} has killed one or two highway men that attempted to rob 
' But on that occasion, as on every other, the king inva-| him, is not a man likely to give you any satisfactory ex- 
riably declined all dinners or entertainments. Lord Fau-/ planation of the matter; but still more, because he pro- 
copberg himself could not have paid more assiduous|bably either had the king’s private directions for his 
attention to the Cheltenham spring than did George the| conduct, or guessed his pleasure. Let the affair rest.” 
Third. He drank of it indeed so profusely, and its|'The ranger followed Lord Sandwich’s advice, who him- 
effects on him were so violent, that many persons, not | self related to me the story. 
without apparently good cause, attributed his subsequent | August.—The political power possessed and exercised 
temporary loss of reason to the irritation produced by | by Pitt at this time, placed him in a far higher point of 
the waters on his nervous system. | security than any minister of the crown had enjoyed, 
The two representatives for the town of Windsor, in| not only since the accession of the Brunswick line, but 
1788, were the Earl of Mornington and Mr. Powney.| since the revolution. In fact, if we exeept the chancel- 
Royal and ministerial influence combined, had recently | lor in the cabinet, and Dundas out of the cabinet, Pitt 
brought i in the former, on the decease of Lord Montagu, | | composed himself the administration. His application 
son of Earl Beaulieu; but Powney had not so easily | to business, his renunciation of pleasure, together with 
attained his seat. He successfully undertook, at a pe-; ‘his facility, rapidity, and activity in the conduct of af- 
riod when the king, in consequence of the American) fairs, en: abled him to superintend every department. The 
| war, was very unpopular, to turn out Admiral Keppel, | formation of a sinking fund in 1786, followed in 1787 
who then sat in the house of commons for Windsor.; by the emancipation of Holland from the French influ- 
Scarcely any individual could be more obnoxious to the! ence, rendered him not merely popular,—he was idolised 
king than was that naval officer at the time when Sei by the nation. At St. James’s he could dictate even 
| general election took place, in September, 1780; though) when he did not persuade or convince. The king feared 
| within little more than eighteen months afterwards, he and respected him. George the Second entertained simi- 
found himself compelled to create Keppel a viscount, | lar sentiments towards his father. George the Third 
and to place him at the head of the admiralty. It is well, lamented and disapproved the impeachment of Hastings, 
known, that previous to the dissolution of the parlia-| to which Pitt had mainly contributed. Even on the recent 
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measure of the « Slave regulation bill,” his majesty 
would probably have taken part with his chancellor 
against the first lord of the treasury, if he could have 
followed the impulse of his own inclination or judg- 
ment. But, on the other hand, the king justly appreci- 
ated Pitt’s transcendent parliamentary abilities, as well 
as his services during the long and doubtful struggle with 
«the coalition.” Conscious that whoever presided in 
the councils of the crown, he must yield to his minister 
upon many points ; so long as Pitt did not interfere with 
matters of conscience, George the Third felt the warm- 
est disposition to give him unequivocal support. 

In the cabinet he exercised almost uncontrolled autho- 
rity. Bastard, by his repeated attacks on Lord Howe in 
the house of commons, which ultimately produced that 
nobleman’s resignation, had in fact played into Pitt’s 
hands, who filled up the vacant office by placing in it 
his own brather. Already the minister meditated to 
change in like manner the two secretaries of state, and 
to substitute in their places his most devoted personal 
adherents. We must indeed candidly admit, that though 
in December, 1783, when the country was in a state of 
convulsion, two individuals more proper for those high 
employments, could not probably have been found on 
the moment, than the Marquis of Carmarthen and Lord 
Sydney; yet in August, 1788, functionaries much more 
capable might replace them. In the upper house they 
were almost null. Lord Sydney had even ventured to 
speak, though not to vote, in opposition to the “ Slave 
regulation bill.” The marquis, his colleague, who pre- 
sided over the foreign department, rather belonged to the 
Shelburne school, than to that of Pitt. He was, be- 
sides, though not a man of superior talents, yet endowed 
with a very independent mind; more so than a minister 
of Pitt’s character might like for one of his associates 
in power. It was, however, necessary to wait for favour- 
able occasions of displacing the two secretaries. Within 
ten months from the time of which I speak, Lord Syd- 
ney was pushed out of the cabinet; not, indeed, as the 
Archbishop of Grenada dismissed Gil Blas, by the shoul- 
cers; but gently,—a bed of repose being previously pre- 
pared for him by the chancellor of the exchequer. I 
mean, the chief justiceship in eyre, south of Trent. Mr. 
Williain Grenville was immediately made secretary for 
the home department. Lord Carmarthen survived his 
colleague nearly two years. 
which period he had become Duke of Leeds,) he formed 
the instrament of impeiling the court of Berlin to adopt 
hostile demonstrations against Catherine the Second, 
during the negotiations relative to Ockzakow. But when 
it was found necessary to abandon this line of foreign 
policy, rather than submit to the humiliation, he threw 
up his employment. Pitt instantly transferred Lord 
Grenville (who had intermediately been created a peer) 
to the foreign office; while Dundas succeeded to the 
vacant secretaryship of state. 

Among all the members of administration, the Duke 


of Richmond manifested the most implicit deference to} 


Pitt’s wishes on every point, and seemed to be united 
with him by the strongest ties. Throughout the whole 
progress of Sir William Dolben’s bill in the house of 
peers, the duke, like 4édie/, “ faithful only he,” while 
his colleagues either stood aloof or opposed the measure, 
defended it with his best exertions, The minister had 
indeed paid dearly for his grace’s friendship, by adopting 
his plans of fortification ;—plans not only very expen- 
sive, but adverse to the genius of the nation, if not con- 
trary to the spirit of the British constitution, Like « the 
Westminster scrutiny” and « the Irish propositions,” the 
attempt had only produced defeat, accompanied with 
some portion of condemnation. 


In June, 1791, (before | 


Lord Camden, whom | 


| Pepper Arden’s recent appointment to the place of mas- 
iter of the rolls—an employment so closely and person- 
jally connected with the court of chancery—furnished | 
fresh aliment to his irritated mind. He held Arden in 
personal aversion, without respecting his legal talents or | 
acquirements. Nor did he fail to oppose every official 
impediment and delay that animosity could suggest, to | 
prevent its accomplishment. But, after a long and inef- | 
fectual struggle, Pitt’s pertinacity prevailed. ‘Thurlow | 
could not, however, be removed from the councils of the | 
sovereign, like the two secretaries of state. His talents | 
and eloquence were indispensable in the upper house, | 
where he formed the only adequate opponent to Lord | 
Loughborough. ‘'hat necessity, and that alone, pro- 
longed his tenure of the great seal for nearly four years 
longer; till, in June, 1792, Pitt, wearied out with inces- 
sant and acrimonious altercations which took place be-| 
tween them—having sent Lord Grenville to fight the 
ministerial battles in that assembly, and having got 
complete possession of the cabinet—ventured to dismiss | 
Lord Thurlow. The great seal was then put into com- 
mission for a few months, till Wedderburn could be 
prevailed on to accept it. 

The state of depression into which the opposition was 
fallen as a party, in the summer of 1788, formed a strik- 
ing contrast with the apparent stability of Pitt’s minis- | 
terial power ; yet the lapse of a few weeks demonstrated | 
how slippery are the foundations of ambition, and had 
nearly precipitated the minister from his elevation. | 
Burke, at this period—occupied as he was with the) 
prosecution of Hastings, embarrassed in his private cir- | 
cumstances, sinking in years, and almost hopeless ef any 
amelioration of affairs—had become acrimonious in his 
temper and irritable in his manners. Sheridan, on the 
contrary—accustomed from early youth to subsist by 
ingenuity, placed at the head of one of the theatres, fer- | 
tile in plans for procuring money, and not fastidious in | 
the means that he employed to raise it; convivial in his| 
disposition, universally sought after for the charms of! 
his society, and always extinguishing his cares in wine ; 
—seemed, like 'Teucer, to exclaim, when looking round 
on his companions in political misfortune, 


| 
| 


“O fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum sepe viri, nune vino pellite curas !” 





His father, Thomas Sheridan—a man of eminent talents, 
|but whose whole life had been a struggle for bread— 
| finished his protracted career just at this time. Immersed 
|as he was in pecuniary difficulties, he must yet have de- 
|rived no ordinary pride and gratification at having given 
| birth to ason whose resplendent talents, collectively con- 
| sidered, almost threw into the shade those of every other 
| competitor for fame. 

| F’ox—after contending through five successive sessions 
against an individual whom his own imprudence had 
| raised to power, and whom every revolving year con- 
| firmed in authority—resolved to quit for a time the scene 
j}of his own defeat, and of his rival’s triumph. He had 
j}only taken a hasty view of Italy when young,—a coun- 
jtry to which all his recollections, all his partialities, all 
|his studies, continually reconducted him. He deter- 
| mined to visit once more the soil which had produced a 
| Dante, an Ariosto, a Guicciardini, and so many illus- | 
| trious historians, philosophers, or poets. Already, accom- 

| panied by Mrs. Armstead, whom he married about five 

| years afterwards, he prepared to set out on his journey— | 
| projecting, as he did, to pass the ensuing winter south 

lof the Apennines. His health, likewise, which was 
/much broken, prompted him to try the air of a softer | 
| climate. Before he left London, he had the gratification 

lof witnessing no ordinary victory over administration, 





Pitt had created an earl, and made president of the coun-|in the return to parliament of his intimate friend, Lord 


cil, was, it is true, sincerely attached to the chancellor of| John Townsend, as member for Westminster. 


Pitt, 


the exchequer. But that great lawyer had already passed) when he gave his brother a .Mentor in the person of 


the ordinary limits assigned to human life; and if the | 
brightness of his faculties had suffered no diminution, 
yet his energies, intellectual as well as corporeal, began | 
to feel the pressure of time. The Marquis of Stafford, 
who held the privy seal, might be considered as the least | 
efficient of the cabinet ministers; and he had been, 
throughout a considerable part of his life, closely united | 
with Lord Thurlow by habits of convivial and social | 
intimacy. 

The chancellor remained, during the recess that fol- 
lowed the prorogation, in a state of sullen alienation. 














Lord Hood, no doubt had anticipated the re-election of 
that gallant veteran; but he found himself greatly de- 
ceived in his expectations, After a vivlent contest, 
Lord John obtained his seat. The success was cele- 
brated by every proof of party exultation, and the me- | 
tropolis again exhibited scenes of riot nearly similar to 
those that disgraced Westminsttr in 1784. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the majority, exceeding eight hundred, left 
no rational hope of restoring Lord Hood by a scrutiny. | 
The very name had indeed left behind it recollections | 
which could not be pleasing to the minister. Under 
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these circumstances, it became necessary to wait for the 
dissolution of parliament, before any new attempt should 
he made to replace Lord Hood in the house of commons, 
as representative for the city of Westminster. 

His majesty, after passing above a month at Chelten- 
lam, during which time he indulged in a more copious 
use of the mineral waters than prudence would have 
dictated, returned with the royal family to Windsor. 
Previous to his departure, as he had visited Gloucester 
in July, so he made an excursion, in August, to Wor- 
vester. Besides the natural desire to see a place which 
might rank among the greatest and most opulent cities 
of his dominions, he was desirous of testifying his regard 
for the venerable prelate who then occupied the episcopal 
see ;—a prelate whom he would willingly have raised, 
some years earlicr, to the metropolitan dignity of Can- 
terbury. The king, with the queen and_ princesses, 
passed a night at the bishop’s palace. On the following 
day he held a sort of levee there; previous to which 
ceremony, at an early hour, the weather being very fine, 
he went on foot, alone, to the bridge which extends 
across the Severn, The mayor, corporation, with many 
of the nobility and gentry of the surrounding country, 
afterwards accompanied him to the Guildhall. It is un- 
questionable that he displayed on the occasion an extra- 
ordinary elevation of spirits, attended with some striking 
peculiarities of deportment. Wine being brought, he 
drank one or two glasses before dinner, and appeared 
deeply sensible to the testimonies exhibited of loyal af- 
fection. As he became totally alienated in mind within 
twelve weeks afterwards, there were not wanting persons 
who imagined that the first symptoms of effervescence 
produced by the Cheltenham waters on his nervous sys- 
tem might be traced at Worcester. Soon after his re- 
turn to Windsor, the king celebratad with great splendour 
the Prince of Wales’s birth-day. 
daughters of the crown who assisted at that ceremony, 
was Prince William Henry, third in order of birth. 
Having been destined by his father for the naval service, 
he had proceeded, when very young, to America and the 
West Indies, as a midshipman, under the superintend- 
ence of Admiral Digby. ‘There he soon gave proof, not 
only of personal courage, but of ardour and capacity. 
No prince of England, since James, Duke of York, 
(afterwards James the Second,) had been brought up to 
the sea. 

Having completed about this time his twenty-third 
year, he expressed much impatience to be created a peer, 
as his elder brother, Frederick, had been on attaining to 
the age of majority. Independent, however, of the Duke 
of York’s greater proximity to the throne, his majesty 
always felt a degree of predilection for his second son, 
He likewise knew or believed that the Prince of Wales 
possessed and exercised a great ascendant over the mind 
of William Henry, These motives, together with a re- 
luctance to augment the pecuniary pressure of the royal 
family on the nation, induced the king to reject the im- 
portunate solicitations made to him on the subject. 
Mortified at the denial, and naturally anxious to perform 
some public part upon the great political theatre of the 
world, the prince determined, if he could not take his 
seat among the peers, at least to reach the lower house. 
With that view, in the anticipation of an approaching 
dissolution of parliament, he took measures for procuring 
his return, as one of the members for Totness, in the 
county of Devon. Probably, such an election, if it ever 
had taken place, would have been pronounced invalid 
and null by the house of commons. But the experiment 
was not made. About nine months after the time of 
which I speak, in May, 1789, George the Third created 
him Duke of Clarence; observing, as I have been as- 
sured, at the moment when he signed the patent, “ I well 
know that it is another vote added to Opposition.” I 
may here remark, that though the title of Fork has, ever 
since the accession of the house of Tudor, been uni- 
formly conferred on the second son of the sovereign, yet 
it was otherwise under the Plantagenets. Edward the 
third made his second son, Lionel, Duke of Clarence ; 
while his fourth son, Edmund, received the dukedom of 
York,—not, indeed, from the king, his father, but from 
Richard the Second. Henry the Fourth gave in like 
manner to ‘Thomas, his second son, the dukedom of Cla- 
rence. Since the weak, imprudent, unfortunate George, 
Duke of Clarence, next brother to Edward the Fourth 
—whom we assume to have been drowned in a butt of 
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Malmsey wine, in 1478—no prince of the blood had 
been invested with the title. Charles the First, who had 
three sons, created the third, Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
not of Clarence. <A circumstance still more singular is, 
that no such place or county as Clarence exists within 
the realm of England. I believe, antiquaries agree in 
asserting that it is from the town of Clare, in Suffolk, 
or from the territory adjoining, the dukedom derives its 
origin. 

September,—I set out for Paris early in September, 
and did not return to England before the ensuing month. 
Previous to my leaving London, died the Duke of Man- 
chester, after a short but severe indisposition. The 
opposition lost in him a steady adherent. His person 
and manners were most dignified—but neither his abili- 
tics nor his fortune corresponded with his figure. On 
the first day of Hastings’ trial, which took place, as we 
have seen, towards the middle of February, the duke at- 
tended in Westminster Hall. Before he quitted that 
edifice, he experienced a sensation of a paralytic nature 
in one of his arms, which he attributed, probably with 
reason, to the damp, noxious vapour that pervaded the 
whole building. Having, in the course of the summer, 
visited Brighthelmstone for the benefit of his health, he 
committed the imprudence of seating himself on the 
turf, the weather being fine, in order to enjoy the spec- 
tacle of a cricket-match, played on the Steyne. <A vio- 
lent fever, which ensued, carried him off within two or 
three days. 

The short administration of the Archbishop of Sens, 
from whose supposed talents great expectations were 
originally entertained, but who only aggravated the na- 
tional calamities, was already terminated before I reached 
the French capital, and Necker had resumed his place 
The effervescence which 
deficiency in the revenue, 


in the councils of the crown. 
pervaded the public mind, the 
and the contending parties in the cabinet,—all portended 
A free constitution was 
So universal 


some impending convulsion. 
demanded from every quarter of France. 
and so violent was this reclamation, that neither Henry 
the Fourth, nor Louis the Fourteenth, could have sue- 
cessfully opposed the will of the nation, But a free 
constitution might have been conceded to the people, 
without producing disorganisation or revolution, So 
well cemented was the French monarchy, and so deeply 
rooted in long prescription was the Capetian dynasty by 
a lapse of nearly eight hundred years, that no sovereign 
of ordinary vigour could have been dethroned. Louis 
the Fifteenth, indolent, dissolute, and feeble as he was, 
would not have tamely resigned bis throat to the knife. 
He would have resisted at some point of the contest. 
But his grandson, with the most benign inteniions, 
allowed insurrection to organise itself, and to proceed, 
unopposed, through every gradation of enormous crime, 
till he fell under the stroke of the guillotine. 

One of the last exhibitions of royal magnificence which 
the French court displayed previous to its fall, took place 
a short time before my arrival at Paris. I mean the 
ceremony attending the presentation of ‘Tippoo Sultan’s 
ambassadors to Louis the Sixteenth. Versailles became 
the scene of this splendid spectacle, as it had been 
seventy-four years earlier, of the reception given by 
Louis the Fourteenth, a short time preceding his decease, 
to the ambassadors of Siam. ‘Tippoo, one of the most 
enterprising, active, and warlike princes who has arisen 
in the East during the course of the eighteenth century, 
though, as we must admit, one of the most 1 nprudent— 
the Mithridates of our time—impelled by his inextin- 
guishable enmity to the English name and nation, medi- 
tated (like the King of Pontus in antiquity) to renew 
the struggle against his powerful opponents. ‘This ob- 
ject, which was never absent from his mind, induced him 
‘to send an embassy to France, charged with presents of 
the most costly nature. Nor can it be doubted, that if 
the calamities which soon afterwards swallowed up the 
French monarchy had not intervened, we should have 
witnessed a new contest in the centre of Hindostan, 
where the armies of Louis the Sixteenth, and those of 
the Sultan of Mysore, would have acted in concert. The 
queen, who had not then completed her thirty-third year, 
decorated on the occasion with the finest diamonds of 
the crown, herself the most majestic and graceful prin- 
cess in Europe, was present at the reception of the 
Asiatic ambassadors. So were the Count de Provence, 
now Louis the Eighteenth, and his brother, Count d’Ar- 


———_., 





\tois, with their consorts, accompanied by the heroic | Gustavus’s forces in Finland, who, when within so shor 
| Elizabeth of France, sister to the king, who perished five a distance of the Russian capital as to allow the noise 
iyears later on the scaffold. Philip, Duke of Orleans, | of his cannon to be there heard, nevertheless refused tp 
|labouring at that time under his sovereign’s displeasure, advance, or to draw their swords in his cause, compelled 
jand already engaged in those criminal machinations| him to return to Stockholm. There new dangers and 
'which burst out within twelve months, absented himself. | difficulties awaited him. The senate, profiting of his 
| Tippoo’s ambassadors continued at Paris during some | absence, bad assumed all the functions of government, 
‘weeks, and were treated with distinguished honours; but! Count Razamowsky, Catherine’s ambassador, dictated 
|their master derived little or no benefit from a mission so | his mistress’s pleasure to that factious, venal, and un. 
‘expensive, which, under more propitious circumstances, | principled assembly ; but Gustavus, by an eloquent ap. 
|might have subsequently changed the face of affairs in| peal to the burghers, dissipated their machinations, 
Asia. The Danish auxiliaries of Catherine had meanwhile 
| lst—15th October—While the French capital pre-| advanced almost unopposed to the gates of Gottenburg), 
|sented every symptom of approaching commotion, Lon-| Gustavus, imitating the founder of the house of Vasa, 
don exhibited at the beginning of October a political descended, like him, into the mines of Dalecarlia, in order 
\calm. His majesty, who appeared to enjoy perfect health, | to rouse the rude inhabitants of those subterranean abodes 
‘came up weekly from Windsor, and held his levees at| to the defence of their country. Nor were his exertions 
i St. James’s with his accustomed regularity. If in the | unsuccessful in awakening their loyalty. They formed 
interior of his family he ever betrayed any indications of a body of three thousand men for his protection. Gus. 
an eccentric or a disordered mind, these ebullitions were | tavus’s efforts must, nevertheless, still have proved un. 
so carefully concealed as not to become known beyond | availing to rescue himself and Sweden from foreign 
ithe limits of his residence. Such was the tranquil | enemies, unless he could preserve Gottenburgh. In order 
aspect of the country, while the far greater part of the to eflect it, he was compelled to traverse the central pro. 
continent had already become a scene of war and de-| vinces of his kingdom, (precisely as Charles the Twelfth 
vastation. In the Netherlands, scarcely were the Flem- did those of Germany, in 1714, on his return from De. 
ings prevented from rising in open insurrection against motica to Stralsund,) unaccompanied, traveling by night 
Joseph the Second ; while that restless and injudicious as well as by day, mounted on a common post-horse, 
prince, i.sensible to the dictates of pradence, pursued | liable at any moment to be intercepted by the Danish 
his ambitious but ruinous projects of aggrandisement, parties scattered over the open country. Already the 
on the Lower Danube. Surrendering his councils to governor of Gottenburgh prepared to capitulate, when 
the direction of Potemkin, and of Catherine the Second; the king, having eluded all the dangers that menaced 
inte..t only on conquests in Servia and Bosnia, anxious him, entered the place. 
to acquire the fortress of Belgrade; directing his armies) His unexpected presence, and avowed determination 
in person, like Frederick the Second, but wholly desti-| to perish, rather than surrender, operated with electric 
tute of Frederick’s military talents,—Joseph had nearly effect on the inhabitants. Yet such was their defence. 
subverted the Austrian monarchy. | less state, that if no foreign power speedily interposed, 
Ata time when France was menaced with revolution, | Guttenburgh could not have resisted beyond a few days, 
when the Low Countries hardly acknowledged his su-| Unquestionably, under ordinary circumstances, and in 
|premacy, and Hungary might, from day to day, throw | other times, France would have come forward as the ally 
off all subjection, he persisted in prosecuting hostilities | of Gustavus. Puring successive centuries, the closest 
against the ‘Turks. Never were the Austrian arms sub-| politieal ties had subsisted between the courts of Ver- 
jected to more humiliating, as well as sanguinary de-| sailles and Stockholm. But Louis’s domestic embarrass- 
feats, while contending against the Ottomans, than, ments, which, in 1787, had compelled him to remain a 
throughout the campaign of 1788! If the T'urkish| passive spectator of the British and Prussian operations 
throne had been then filled by an active, warlike, and | in Holland, incapacitated him, in 1788, from extending 
enterprising sultan; by a Mahomet the Second, a Selim) assistance to the Swedish prince. France herself already 
the First, or a Solyiman the Second; all Hungary and approached the abyss of revolution. Such was the des- 
Transylvania must probably have passed again under the | perate condition of Gustavus at the commencement of 
Mahomedan yoke. Joseph, broken in health, irritated in| October. Imprisonment or flight, followed in either case 
his temper, and sunk in reputation, at length quitted the | probably by deposition, seemed to constitute his only 
camp, and retired to Vienna. As it was said of his an-/ alternative. 
cestor the Emperor Charles the Fifth, when he regained} In this moment of crisis, Hugh Elliott, the British 
the Spanish shore after his ill-timed and unfortunate ex-| envoy to the Danish court, well apprised of the inelina- 
/pedition against Algiers, in 1541, “qu'il étoit allé en-| tions of his own cabinet, and sustained hy the Prussian 
|terrer son bonneur en Espagne, morte en Afrique ;” so! minister in Denmark, did not hesitate to pass the Saund, 
might it with equal truth have been applied to Joseph,| and to join Gustavus at Gottenburgh. Since the decease 
that he was gone to bury his honour in Austria, which | of Sir Thomas Wroughton in the preceding autumn, 
had expired in Hungary. Happily his reign drew to-| the English ministers bad neglected to send any diplo- 
wards its termination. | matic representative to Stockholm. Fortunately, Elliott 
If that prince became the victim of his Museovite| possessed all the energy, decision, and spirit, demanded 
connection, his ally, Catherine, succeeded far better in for the King of Sweden’s preservation. “I found Gus- 
her enterprises along the shore of the Euxine. Potem-|tavus,” said Elliott to me, when relating the fact, “in 
kin, by a desperate act of fortunate valour, made himself circumstances so distressing, that notwithstanding his 
master of Ockzukow. But previous to its capture, a/ determination to resist as long as possible, he neverthe- 
; most formidable opponent had appeared at the other ex-|less regarded himself as nearly dethroned. He even 
tremity of Europe, who threatened to set limits to the) held a sma}l vessel ready in the harbour of Gottenburgh, 
empress’s thirst of dominion. Gustavus the Third, to| in which he intended to embark at the last extremity; 
whom J allude, must be ranked, notwithstanding his| and his resolution was taken to retire to Italy. I said to 
vices, among the greatest princes who have reigned in | him, ‘ Sire, prétez-moi votre couronne, et je vous la ren- 
Sweden. He possessed courage and talents, military as|drai au bout de vingt-quatre heures.’” Gustavus did 
well as civil, which, if they had been seconded by his| not hesitate in entrusting the interests of Sweden, as 
subjects and soldiery, might have retrieved, at least in| well as his own, to Ebliott’s zeal and ability, who in- 
part, the calamities inflicted on the Swedes by Charles) stantly opened a negotiation with Prince Charles of 
the ‘Twelfth’s insatiate ambition. After emancipating | Hesse-Casse], commander of the Danish forces. The 
the royal authority from the state of degradation to which | prince royal, (now Frederick the Sixth,) then nearly 
it had been reduced under bis two immediate predeees-| twenty-one vears of age, served under him as a volun- 





sors, Gustavus undertook to carry war to the city of) teer. 
Petersburgh itself. Nor would the attempt, however 
hazardous, have failed, if the empress had not corrupted 
|both his senate and his army, while she induced the 
| Danes to invade Sweden on tbe side of Gottenburgh. 
|The efforts made by Gustavus under these circumstances | 
;excile just admiration, His uncle, “« the great Frederick,” 
| scarcely exerted energies more conspicuous during the 
|memorable campaign of 1757. The insubordination of 





Prince Charles of Hesse stood in a very close de- 
gree of connection with the Swedish sovereign, they 
having both married daughters of Frederick the Fifth, 
sisters of Christian the Seventh, successive kings of 
Denmark. But he was not the less ardently engaged in 
the interests of Catherine, nor less decidedly hostile to 
Gustavus. It required all the efforts of the British 
minister, acting in conjunction with the envoy of Prussia, 
to effect his extrication, and to snatch Gottenburgh from 
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the Danes. A dextrous mixture of expostulation with| He probably inherited at his birth the intellectual malady | 
nace at length accomplished the two objects, and re-| which precipitated him from the throne, his mother 
Within little} having been confined on a similar account. Eric, who} 
was deposed in 1568, after a reign of eight years ; whose | 
remaining life was passed in captivity, transferred from 
one prison to another; and over the precise nature of 
whose death a veil is drawn,—like those of Richard the} 
Second, of Henry the Sixth, and of Edward the Fifth, in| 
our own annals ;—Eric, ferocious, sanguinary, and cruel, | 
as he ultimately became, seems, when not under the} 
dominion of frenzy, to have been mild, tractable, and | 
humane. 

We now arrive at the present times. Here, Christian 
the Seventh, King of Denmark, furnishes the fifth exhi- 
bition of disordered reason among the sovereigns of 
Europe. It was neither constitutional nor hereditary in 
him. Excesses, followed by diseases, and the imprudent 
use of remedies, wholly deprived him of understanding 
before he had well accomplished his twenty-third year. 
From 1772 down to 1808, when he ceased to exist, 
Christian remained the victim of debilities, mental and 
corporeal, the most humiliating and incurable in their 
nature. If I do not relate the particulars of his condition, 
it is not because I am unacquainted with them but from 
motives of delicacy and concern. 

Widely different were the causes which deprived of 
intellect Maria, Qucen of Portugal; a princess endowed 
with many virtues, animated by the best intentions 
towards her people, and by no means destitute of qualities 
or talents worthy a throne. Superstition, combining 
with a melancholy temperament, overturned her mind. 
She forms the sixth in this list. Dr. Willis, who was 
principally instrumental in restoring George the Third to 
health, and who soon afterwards visited Portugal, in the 
expectation that he might effect a similar recovery in 
the queen, found her beyond his art. Sir Sydney Smith 
nevertheless assured me, that soon after she embarked on 
board his ship in the agus, towards the close of 1807, 
when she was seventy-three years old, she perfectly re- 
covered her reason during about twenty-four hours; at 
the end of which time she relapsed into her former 
disordered state. It is an extraordinary fact, that the 
two last-mentioned sovereigns should both have been 


me : 
slaced Gustavus on the Swedish throne. 


more than three years afterwards, he perished, like Henry 
the Fourth of France, in the midst of his own capital, 
at a masquerade, by the hand of an assassin. 

While I am recounting these facts, in the first days of 
February, 1820, George the Third has descended to the 
grave. Never, I believe, did any prince—not even Eliza- 
beth—leave behind him a memory more cherished by his 
subjects ! Confined as he was to his apartments at 
Windsor, unseen except by his medicai attendants, having 
long ceased to live, in a moral and in a political sense ; 
deprived of sight, as well as of intellect; and oppressed 
under the weight of old age; yet his people have clung 
to his memory with a sort of superstitious reverence ; as 
if, while he still continued an inhabitant of the earth, his 
existence suspended or averted national calamities. This 
affectionate respect he owed far more to his moral quali- 
ties, than to his abilities or mental endowments; and his 
long reign, if considered only as a period of time, abstracted 
from the consideration of the sovereign, presents a 
melancholy picture of enormous public debt, immense 
territorial loss, and most ruinous hostilities. Between 
1760 and 1812, when he ceased to reign, a period of 
fifty-two years, we enjoyed scarcely twenty-four of peace. 
The decease of every other sovereign recorded in history, 
labouring under incurable mental derangement, has 
always been considered as a consummation equally happy 
for the individual and for the community. George the 
Third is the seventh prince whom Europe has beheld 
during the last four centuries, seated on a throne, and 
alienated in mind. Of the seven, two have been females, 
and three have reigned in our own days. Germany, 
France, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and England, 
have each, in turn, exhibited this painful spectacle. 

The first in order of time, Wenceslaus of Luxem- 
bourg, Emperor of Germany and King of Bohemia, 
ascended the throne in (378, before he had well attained 
to manhood ; and, like Nero, at first gave hopes of many 
virtues. But they soon became obscured under the most 
scandalous and vicious excesses. In Aim, insanity was 











produced by the combination of an understanding natu- 
rally feeble, with furious passions and ungovernable| driven out of their respective capitals about the same 
appetites, whose indulgence rendered him frantic. De-| time : one, by the English; the other, by the French. 
posed from the imperial throne, repeatedly imprisoned,| Christian was conveyed into Holstein, previous to the 
and degraded to the lowest point of wretchedness, he was} siege of Copenhagen. Maria, expelled from Lisbon, 
nevertheless permitted to retain the title of king, and died} crossed the equinoctial line, and found an asylum in the 
in 1419, at Prague. (pene hemisphere, 

The second instance of royal insanity was presented | George the Third, who closes this procession of kings 
nearly about the same period, in the person of Charles} and queens “ beheld in dim eclipse,” is justly embalmed 
the Sixth of France; a prince on whom, with more reason | in the affection of his subjects. Yet his reign may with 
than on Louis the Fifteenth, his subjects bestowed the! truth be divided into two portions: the first, comprising 
epithet of “le Bien-aimé.” Endowed by nature with} about twenty-two years, from 1760 down to 1782, during 
faculties adequate to the weight of government, a consti-| which he enjoyed little or no popularity; the last, of 
tutional tendency to mental alienation, which appears to} seven-and-thirty years, throughout the whole of which 
have been inflamed by a coup de soleil, terminated ulti-| period, though the greater part of it was passed in war, 
mately in madness. Under so severe an affliction he| his virtues have obtained for him a higher place in our 
laboured during thirty years; not, indeed, constantly | esteem than any prince has occupied since the Norman 
deprived of reason: for, like George the Third, he enjoyed| Conquest. Elizabeth, and William the Third, were 
intervals of sound understanding ; relapsing nevertheless | sovereigns of much greater talents; so were Henry the 
from time to time into total incapacity. Charles termi-|Second and Edward the Third: but beneath him consi- 
nated his life and reign three years after Wenceslaus,| dered in a moral point of view. 
amidst scenes of national distress, and of personal desti-| I resume the subject of Gustavus the Third. He un- 
tution, the most deplorable. questionably bore a strong resemblance in the formation 

Jane, surnamed “la Folle,” or the Mad, daughter of| and features of his character to his maternal uncle “ the 
Ferdinand and Isabella, sister to Catherine of Arragon,| great Frederick :” too close a similarity, indeed, on various 
Henry the Eighth’s wife, herself the greatest princess in| points. Conversing with Elliott, in March, 1791, I 
Europe, Queen in her own right of Spain and of the| asked him his sentiments respecting Gustavus, and his 
Indies, who forms the third example, remained in a state|two brothers, the Dukes of Sudermania and of East 
of incurable lunacy during nearly fifty years. In her, it]}Gothland. “The king,” replied he, “possesses great 
resulted from original weakness of intellect, aggravated | talents, capacity, and resolution ; but his moral principles 
by the untimely death of her husband, Philip «le Bel,” | are most relaxed, and he indulges in scandalous irregu- 
on whom, notwithstanding his indifference towards her,|larities of conduct. He is, besides, a comedian, capable 
she doated with undiminished fondness. Immured in the| of practising every species of artifice or delusion in order 
castle of Tordesillas on the Douro, by her son, the Em-|to serve his purposes. When his mother, the queen 
peror Charles the Fifth, from the age of twenty-four to|dowager, a princess of very strong mind, lay expiring at 
seventy-three; neglected, forgotten, sleeping on straw,| Stockholm, in July, 1782, he waited on her, embraced 
which she sometimes wanted, though her apartments} her, wept over her, and affected the most acute distress. 
were hung with tapestry ;—she expired in 1555: an|She was not, however, the dupe of his pretended sorrow. 
awful monument of human misery combined with the} No sooner had he quitted her bedside, than the dying 
highest earthly dignities. queen called for pen and ink. *She then wrote these, or 

Sweden offers the fourth instance of a crowned head|nearly these words, addressed to her brother, Prince 
bereft of reason, in the person of Eric the Fourteenth,| Henry of Prussia:—J.cs marques d’attendrissement et 
eldest son and successor of the great Gustavus Vasa.|de douleur que le roi vient de marquer pour ma mort 
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Il me croit a 
l'agonie. J’ecris ces lignes d’une main mourante, et je 


prochaine, ne sont que des grimaces, 


les signe de ma main. Louise-Ulrique.’—Prince Henry 
retains the note in his possession at this time. The 
Duke of Sudermania, next brother of Gustavus, has dis- 
played eminent courage, energy, and activity, during the 
late sanguinary war with Russia, when he commanded 
the Swedish fleet at the memorable naval action in the 
Gulf of Finland. I cannot speak in the same terms of 
Frederick, youngest of the three brothers, Duke of East 
Gothland. He possesses no capacity; and during the 
perilous crisis in 1788, he remained wholly inactive, with 
his mistress at Stockholm.” One of Napoleon’s lieu- 
tenants now occupies the Swedish throne, to which he 
has united Norway: while the weak and unfortunate 
Gustavus the Fourth wanders in exile over Europe. 


Elliott hinself well merits a place in these memoirs, 
as one of the most eccentric, high-spirited, and distin- 
guished members of the corps diplomatique, during thirty 
years of my time. His father, Sir Gilbert, placed him in 
the army at a very early period of life; but as profound 
peace then prevailed, he quitted the service, and, impelled 
by a martial disposition, made a campaign, in 1773, 
under Romanzow, against the Turks. On bis return, 
Sir Gilbert’s interest procured him the appointment of 
envoy at Munich; and he was soon afterwards removed 
in the same capacity to Berlin. There I found him in 
the autumn of the year 1777. While I was in that 
capital, the American insurgents, who were then engaged 
in endeavours to procure the co-operation, not only of 
France, but of other European powers, sent an agent, 
named Sayre, to the courtof Prussia. Elliott having 
received information that this man was in possession of 
the treaty recently signed between America and the 
ministers of Louis the Sixteenth, determined to obtain it 
at all hazards. Availing himself of Sayre’s absence, who 
had gone by permission for one night to Potsdam, he 
caused his bureau to be broken open in which the treaty 
vas deposited. It was instantly copied and transmitted 
by him to Lord North. The servant who had performed 
the act, (which we must own was not to be justified by 
the ordinary rules of diplomatic usage,) Elliot imme- 
diately mounted on a fine English hunter, and in less 
than eight hours he reached the territory of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz. I have been assured that Lord North received 
the first authentic proof of the alliance contracted between 
France and America, not from Lord Stormont, then our 
ambassador at Paris, but through the copy thus obtained 
from Sayre’s bureau. 

That agent, on his return from Potsdam, discovering 
the violence which had been used, and its object, made 
loud complaints to the ministers, Hertzberg and Finck- 
enstein, who presided in the cabinet of Frederick the 
Second. He subsequently laid the matter before the king 
himself, demanding reparation for such an infraction of 
the laws, as well as for the insult offered to himself in his 
public character. Frederick, who, during “the war of 
seven years,” and even antecedent to its commencement, 
bad considered every mode of obtaining intelligence as 
justifiable; and who had practised arts, or committed acts, 
particularly in Saxony, the most contrary to every prin- 
ciple of honour or of morals, for his own protection and 
defence; affected nevertheless great indignation at the 
conduct of Elliott. He beheld England engaged in a 
ruinous contest with her colonies, on the point of being 
attacked by France, disunited at home, and her councils 
destitute of vigour; or, at least, of success. Under these 
circumstances he manifested much displeasure, and was 
with difficulty restrained from ordering our envoy to quit 
the Prussian territories, or reducing him to the necessity 
of demanding his own recall. Not long afterwards, 
early in 1778, a French officer, who was then at Berlin, 
being in company with Elliott, subsequent to the de- 
parture of D’Estaign’s squadron from Toulon for North 
America, put various questions to him respecting its 
supposed destination. ‘The British minister endeavoured 
by his answers to liberate himself from such importunity ; 
but the other persisting, at length observed to him, 
« VoilA au moins un fier soufflet que la France vient de 
donner a l’Angleterre.” This insult exceeded Elliot’s 
patience to support. “ Et le voila,” replied he, “ce 
méme soufflet que l’Angleterre rend a la France de ma 
main ;” at the same moment applying to the Frenchman’s 
ear a blow as severe as he could inflict. The fact 
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happened as I relate it, but I have forgotten how the aifair 
terminated. 

Elliott nourished all the Antigallican antipathies of a 
thorough homebred Englishman, though his w hole life 
had been passed on the continent among foreigners. 
Being at the “ Comédie Frangaise,” at Paris, during the 
representation of «La Bataille d’Ivry,” a dramatic piece 
in which Henry the Fourth, after gaining the victory, 
with a view to stop the effusion of blood, exclaims, 
«“ Epargnez mes sujets ! sauvez les Frangais!”  Elhiott, 
who was seated in the “ amphitheatre,” rose, and elevat- 
ing his voice, cried out, “ Ne vous mettez pas en peine ! 
ils se sauveront bien eux-mémes!” His character fitted 
him more for the camp than for the cabinet.” He mar- 
ried, while at Berlin, a Prussian lady of distinguished 
family ; but it proved a very unhappy connection, termi- 
nating in a duel and a divorce, After passing more 
than twenty years among the northern courts, Pitt sent 
him as envoy to Naples, towards the close of the last 
century. In 1808, when Bonaparte’s power might be 
said to overshadow the whole continent, and when the 
English corps diplomatique was almost expelled from 
every foreign capital by his overwh« Iming interference, 
Elliott accepted the post of governor of the Leeward 
Islands, less, however, from choice, than from necessity. 
«If I had,” said he to a friend, “ not, otium cum digni- 
tate, but, otium with a potato, I would not cross the At- 
lantic.’ Fortune held, however, in reserve for him, a 
much longer voyage. ‘he Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
who had married Elliott’s niece, one of Lord Auckland’s 
daughters, and who was then president of the East India 
Board, conferred on him the of Madras. 
Returning from Antigua, in 1814, he embarked for Fort 
St. George, and is now about to revisit his native coun- 
try, after a career of near fifty years passed in public 
employ ments, throughout almost every part of the globe. 

15th—31st October.—Towards the middle of October, 
while the king resided at Windsor, his health first under- 
earliest. proof of which was his 
accustomed weekly levee ; but no 


government 


went a change, the 
postponement of the 
suspicion existed in the public mind of the nature or 
seat of his malady. On Friday, the 24th of the month, 
he, however, again repaired to St. James’s, and held a 
levee. That he laboured, nevertheless, at the time, under 
a degree of mental alienation, became afterwards well 
It would, indeed, seem as if he was not 
unconscious of his impending or actual insanity. Two 
days earlier, on the 22d of October, one of his physicians, 
Sir George Baker, first entertained a suspicion that he 
Was not sane; and various singularities in his deport- 


ascertained. 


ment were remarked by persons who attended that levee. 
His dress exhibited still stronger proofs of absence, or 
oblivion. The chancellor, who was present, having 
perceived the circumstance to which I allude, requested 
permission to say a few words to his majesty in the 
closet. He then informed the king of the fact, who in- 
stantly availed himself of the communication. It may 
be confidently assumed, that he was not of sound mind 
on that day ; but he did not the less give away one, if 
not two regiments, before be returned to Windsor. 
General Gordon, a son of the Earl of Aberdeen, one of 
the grooms of the bedchamber, kissed hands for the 
seventh regiment of foot. I left London in the last 
week of October, on my way to Bath, stopping two days 
with Lord Walsingham at Old Windsor. Vague reports 
of the king’s supposed indisposition pervaded the neigh- 
bourhood, and a review, at which he had intended to be 
present, was in consequence deferred. These rumours, 
however, excited no alarm. Individuals of the highest 
condition, residing within a very short distance of Wind- 
sor Castle, who were accustomed frequently to see his 
majesty, to hunt with him, and to be invited to the 
queen’s evening parties, entertained not the most remote 
apprehension of the seat of the disease. Yet it sub- 
sequently appeared that from the 27th of October he 
never had possessed his reason, though the disorder did 
not assume the form of decided insanity before the com- 
mencement of November. 

1st—20th November.—But the subsequent week di- 
vulged the fact. On or about the 4th of November, his 
malady became so serious that its nature could no longer 
be mistaken, One of the first paroxysms of his dis- 
ordered intellect took place after dinner, at the queen’s 
lodge, where not only her majesty and the princesses 
were present, but likewise the Prince of Wales and Duke 
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jof York. On the 6th of the month, when all the royal 
| physicians were summoned to attend, as well as the min- 
\isters and officers of state, the king’s condition was ex- 
|plained to them. The gates of the lodge being shut on 
|the same night, and no answers returned to persons, 
‘even of the first rank, who called to make enquiries, it 
lw as generally supposed that his majesty had either 
breathed his last, or lay expiring. Nex morning the 
itruth became universally understood ; and as the dura- 
tion of so awful an attack, which suspended all the 
| functions of the executive government, formed an object 
jof the greatest national anxiety, measures were adopted 
|for satislying the public curiosity. A lord and a groom 
of the bedchamber remained in regular waiting at St. 
James’s palace every day for the purpose. But the great- 
est oljject of embarrassment related to the proceedings of 
‘parliament; both houses standing prorogued to the 20th 
jof the month, and no power existing in the state which 
could postpone the meeting beyond thatday. Ministers, 
janxious to procure a numerous attendance, issued cireu- 
ilar letters to their friends, stating the necessity of being 
|present on the occasion, So did the heads of opposition. 
| Men of all parties hurried up to the metropolis, in order 
ito witness so new and so interesting a situation of affairs. 
I returned to London from Bath a day or two previous 
Ito the commencement of the session. The capital ex- 
| hibited a scene of fermentation difficult to conceive or to 
idepicture, Yet was it far exceeded during the last days 
of January, 1793, on Louis the Sixteenth’s decapitation. 
20th—30th November.—The meeting of the two 
‘houses of parliament, during a crisis when the throne 
|might be considered as vacant, being contemplated with 
|the liveliest impatience and anxiety, produced a very 
| numerous attendance on the day fixed for commencing 
their proceedings. In the house of commons, as soon 
as the speaker had taken the chair, Pitt stood up, and 
jhaving alluded in terms of becoming concern to the 
|awful and afflicting malady with which his majesty was 
| visited ; a malady that wholly incapacitated his servants 
|from approaching his person, or receiving his commands ; 
|moved an immediate adjournment of a fortnight. ‘The 
| proposition was adopted without a dissentient voice, or 
ithe utterance of a single word; each side acquiescing 
|from opposite motives. The friends of the minister only 
desired to gain time, in order for ascertaining whether 
lany beneficial change might intermediately take place in 
the king’s complaint; while the principal persons in the 
|opposition, deprived of their leader by Fox’s absence on 
‘the continent, impatiently anticipated his return. Early 
in the month of November, as soon as the nature and 
|the seat of his majesty’s illness became perfectly ascer- 
|tained, the Prince of Wales lost not a day in despatch- 
ing to Fox information of so interesting an event, urging 
at the same time his immediate presence in London. As, 
|however, it was altogether uncertain where the intelli- 
}gence would reach bim, or how soon, at that season of 
ithe year, he might be able to appear in his place at 
| Westminster, his royal highness found himself neces. 
| sitated, till his arrival, to consult other advisers. The 
| members of the “coalition” cabinet, with the single ex- 
|ception of Keppel, (who had been long dead,) were, it 
jis true, all of them in existence; and the Duke of Port- 
land might be again replaced at the head of a new ad- 
jministration, as Lord John Cavendish might occupy a 
second time his former place at the exchequer. But 
Lord North laboured under the privation of sight, in 
|addition to many infirmities; and though Lord Stormont 
| possessed eminent talents, as well as eloquence, yet he 
| belonged not to the party of Fox, but to the friends of 
Lord North. The Earl of Carlisle, who had held the 
privy seal, in 1783, stood in a similar predicament. 
| Under these circumstances, two individuals assumed 
|the principal temporary influence in the prince’s confi- 
dental deliberations. The first, Lord Loughborough, 
|unquestionably was one of the most able lawyers, ac- 
complished parliamentary orators, and dexterous courtiers, 
who flourished under the reign of George the Third. 
Yet, with the qualities here enumerated, he never ap- 
| proved himself a wise, judicious, or enlightened states- 
}man. His counsels, throughout the whole period of the 
|king’s malady, were, if not unconstitutional, at least re- 
|pugnant to the general sense of parliament, and of the 
jcountry ; violent, imprudent, and injurious to the cause 
teow he espoused. In 1793, when he held the great seal, 














siege of Dunkirk, one of the most fatal measures ever 
embraced by the allies, originated with Lord Lough. 
borough, Nevertheless, his legal knowledge, experience, 
and versatile talents, seemed eminently to qualify him 
for guiding the heir-apparent, at a juncture when, if the 
king should not speedily recover, constitutional questions 
of the most novel, difficult, and important nature, must 
necessarily present themselves. 

The second individual who enjoyed the prince’s un. 
limited confidence, was Sheridan. His transcendent 
powers, so recently displayed in Westminster Hall, com. 
bining with the conviviality of his disposition, and par- 
tiality to the pleasures of the table, were well calculated 
to establish him in his royal highness’s favour. His 
influence, however studiously concealed it might be from 
the public eye, was not on that account the less real, 
Erskine, then attorney-general to the prince, and who 
has since held the great seal for a short period, occupied 
likewise very deservedly a high place in his esteem, as 
well as in his affection. The elevation of Erskine’s 
mind, aided by the attainments of his comprehensive 
intelligence, personal no less than professional, entitled 
him indeed to be consulted at such a juncture. But his 
avocations in the courts of law left him little leisure for 
personal attendance in Pall Mall; and as he was not a 
member of the house of commons, whatever service he 
might perform in the closet, he could render none in 
parliament. 

Pitt’s situation at this period demanded not only the 
firmest mind, but the most unruffled temper, aided by 
the soundest judgment. He beheld the edifice of his 
ministerial power, apparently constructed on such firm 
foundations, menaced with speedy, as well as total sub- 
version. From the first moment that the king’s seizure 
was known to have affected the organs of reason, and 
consequently that a regency must inevitably take place, 
unless his entire recovery and resumption of the govern- 
ment should be speedy, his son and successor appears to 
have determined on an immediate change of adminis- 
tration. Nor did he make any secret of bis intention, 
Such a resolution, nevertheless, seemed equally contrary 
to prudence, as it was repugnant to decorum, and adverse 
to the general wishes of the country. Even if the king 
had been withdrawn from his people by death, Pitt’s 
dismission would have been considered by a great ma- 
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jority of the nation as a calamity of no common order. 


But, without waiting to ascertain whether his father’s 
attack of insanity might prove only temporary, to begin 
at once by overturning his institutions, and dismissing 
his ministers ; (or, perhaps, more properly to speak, bis 
minister, for Pitt constituted, in fact, the administration ;) 
was an act which excited not merely political, but a 
degree of moral disapprobation. It will, indeed, readily 
be admitted, that seven years earlier, in November, 1781, 
after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, a 
different sentiment would have been felt under similar 
circumstances. A Prince of Wales who should then 
have availed himself of the power of regent to dismiss 
the unfortunate conductors of the American contest, 
would have been hailed as a deliverer. But the inter- 
mediate lapse of time had completely restored to the 
sovereign the aflection of his subjects; while Pitt, by 
acts of noble personal renunciation, by financial mea- 
sures of acknowledged wisdom and public utility, sus- 
tained by councils not less judicious than energetic, had 
attained to a point of popularity scarcely surpassed even 
by his father between 1759 and 1761. 

But Pitt had to contend with secret opponents in his 
own cabinet, not less formidable than the avowed ad- 
herents of the Prince of Wales. The first lord of the 
treasury and the lord chancellor had long ceased to feel 
those sentiments of mutual regard or cordiality which 
two persons occupying such high places in the councils 
of the sovereign might naturally be supposed to culti- 
vate and to cherish for each other. Their tempers were, 
indeed, ill-suited to co-operate for a length of time, 
though necessity and ambition had united them against 
Fox. ‘Thurlow was sullen, and often intractable ; Pitt, 
imperious, inflexible, and dictatorial. Many causes had 
combined to widen the breach. The chancellor highly 
disapproved of Hastings’ impeachment, in which Pitt 
had concurred. His ill-humour was, augmented by the 
obligation officially imposed on him of presiding in 
Westminster Hall during an interminable trial; com- 





and sat in cabinet, it was universally believed that the 
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Fox’s invectives, or to Sheridan’s heart-rending descrip- 
tions of exaggerated if not imaginary acts of tyranny ; 
while Thurlow seemed ready to exclaim, 
« Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties ?” 

The “Slave regulation bill,” in adopting and forcing 
which measure through the house of peers Lord Thur- 
low considered Pitt as having violated ministerial faith 
with the mercantile part of the nation, added to the pre- 
ceding subjects of irritation. Arden’s appointment to 
the office of master of the rolls gave him likewise deep 
offence. In such a frame of mind, it was natural for 
him to consider whether, if the king’s recovery appeared 





hopeless, he might not retain the great seal under a re- 
gency. He had sat, during the ten preceding years, in 
four cabinets politically opposed to each other; namely, 
with Lord North, with the Marquis of Rockingham, 
with the Earl of Shelburne, and with Mr. Pitt. Why 
should he not continue to occupy the same place under 
a new order of things? The Prince of Wales, on all 
oceasions, treated him with distinguished consideration ; 
and at the commencement of his majesty’s malady, as it 
became necessary to adopt measures fur the preservation 
of his private property, the chancellor had acted in con- 
junction with the queen and his royal highness to that 
effect. So many concurring reasons or motives might 
incline him either to open a negotiation with Carlton 
house, or at least to lend a favourable ear to any over- 
tures made from that quarter. 

It is nevertheless probable that Lord Thurlow acted 
towards the prince with great caution, until appearances 
justified a belief of the incurable nature of the king’s 
disorder. But how little confidence Pitt reposed in him, 
became evident when the upper house met on the 20th 
of November. It was not the chancellor who performed 
the principal ministerial part on that occasion, or who 
formed the channel of public business. After the intel- 
lectual attack under which his majesty laboured had been 
announced from the woolsack, Lord Camden, then presi- 
dent of the council, rose, and concluded a very brief 
speech by moving (as Pitt had done on the same day in 
the house of commons) that the peers should adjourn to 
the 4th of December. His motion was received in si- 





lence, with unanimous acquiescence. Meanwhile, the 
king’s illness having assumed, towards the last days of! 
November, a character of decided insanity: six physi-| 
cians had been called in to attend on him. At their| 
head must be placed Warren. He was then, in every! 
sense, the leader of the medical professors, and he merit-| 
ed the distinction. Possessing great skill in the healing 
art, he was not less characterised by the pleasing amenity 
of his manners, and the cheeiful tone of his conversa- 
tion, which prescribed as much to the mind as to the 
body. Enjoying a most extensive practice, principally 
among the highest orders of society in the metropolis, 
he had already acquired an ample fortune. Though his 
family was numerous, yet his ambition, unlike that of 
his Esculapian brethren, disdained a baronetage. Hav- 
ing successfully attended Lord North, nearly ten years 
earlier than the time of which Iam now writing, through- 
out the course of a dangerous illness, that nobleman, 
then first minister, offered to recommend him to the king 
for the dignity in question. “My lord,” answered 
Warren, “I do not aspire to the honour which you have 
been pleased to tender me; but if your lordship will 
place my brother on the bench of bishops, I shall consi- 
der it as an indelible obligation.” The object of his re- 
quest was conceded ; and his brother, after receiving the 
episcopal mitre of St. David’s, was subsequently pro- 
moted to the see of Bangor. Dr. Warren’s partialities 
decidedly leaned towards the heir-apparent, and his royal 
highness was known to regard him with extraordinary 
predilection, as well as to repose the utmost confidence 
in his peofessional opinion. 

Dr. Addington, father of the present Viscount Sid- 
mouth, was called in, principally because his medical 
experience lay much in the particular species of disorder 
under which his majesty suffered—it not being as yet 
thought proper to place him in the hands of a prac- 
titioner exclusively occupied with the care of lunatics. 
Sir Lucas Pepys, with whom I have lived in habits of 
intimate friendship during more than forty years, may 
not, Iam aware, lay claim to the highest place among 





the eminent physicians of our time. That he is, how- 


ever, a man of sound judgment, an elegant scholar, pos- 
sessing a most classic and cultivated mind, I can attest 
of my own personal knowledge. If, in his professional 
capacity, he had any bias, it was not such as actuated 
Warren. I shall have occasion, while relating the par- 
ticulars of his majesty’s illness and recovery, again to 
mention both Warren and Pepys. Each became con- 
spicuous from the different view which he took of the 
malady, and its probable termination. The calamity, 
great and appalling in itself, was rendered still more 
painful by the distance of Windsor from the capital, and 
the consequent difficulty of procuring constant medical 
attendance. This circumstance determined ministers to 
make an effort for bringing the royal patient nearer Lon- 
don. Kew appeared to combine the advantage of good 
air with proximity. The experiment succeeded. Gene- 
ral Harcourt—then a groom of the bedchamber, now Earl 
Harcourt; and Colonel Robert Greville—equerry in wait- 
ing, brother of the Earl of Warwick—accompanied their 
master in the coach. The queen, Prince of Wales, and 
Duke of York, soon followed; her majesty remaining at 
Kew, near the king’s person. 

From the first moment that the heir-apparent antici- 
pated a regency as almost certain, if not inevitable,- he 
exerted every endeavour to secure the cordial co-opera- 
tion and support of his brother Frederick. Meditating, 
as he did, to place Fox at the head of the government, 
without waiting to ascertain the probable or final result 
of his father’s malady—and aware of the obstacles which 
the minister might oppose to his intention—he manifest- 
ed the utmost anxiety to prevent any discordance of sen- 
timent arising in a quarter so near the throne. It might, 
on the other hand, have been naturally expected, that a 
prince whom the king had always treated with marks of 
great parental affection, if not with decided partiality, 
would feel a disinclination, or rather a repuguance, to 
overturn the existing administration. His scruples, if 
any such he had, were however speedily surmounted. 
A promise of being placed at the head of the army, with 
all the appointments, power, and patronage of a com- 
mander-in-chief, effectually gained him over to his elder 
brother’s party. I have already spoken elsewhere of the 
duke. He was at this time strongly attached to a lady 
of my particular acquaintance—the Countess of Tyr- 
connel. She was Lord Delaval’s youngest daughter; 
feminine and delicate in her figure, very fair, with a pro- 
fusion of light hair, in the tresses of which, like the 
tangles of Newra’s in “ Lycidas,” his royal highness was 
detained captive. 

Her husband, the Earl of T'yreonnel, might be said to 
contribute at this time, more than any nobleman about 
the court, to the recreation of the reigning family: for, 
while his wife formed the object of the homage of one 
prince of the blood, his sister had long presided in the 
affections of another. Lady Almeria Carpenter, one of 
the most beautiful women of her time, but to whom na- 
ture had been sparing of intellectual attractions, reigned 
at Gloucester house. The duchess remained indeed its 
nominal mistress, but Lady Almeria constituted its orna- 
ment and its pride. Lord Tyrconnel himself had been 
early married to a sister of the Duke of Rutland, from 
whom he obtained a divorce in less than five years. Not 
discouraged by so unfortunate a matrimonial outset, he 
soon ventured a second time on the same perilous expe- 
riment—though, as many persons thought, not with bet- 
ter success. His fortune by no means equaling his 
rank, Lord Delaval extended his paternal care over his 
daughter and her lord. In Hanover square during win- 
ter, as at Claremont in Surrey during summer, (a coun- 
try seat which has since obtained a mournful celebrity, 
from the Princess Charlotte of Wales’s death,) the two 
families formed only one household. ‘The Duke of York 
was a constant visiter at each place, notwithstanding 
that Lady Tyrconnel’s father and husband were both 
firmly attached to the administration. Lord Delaval had 
received his British peerage, only two years before, from 
Pitt; and the Earl of Tyrconnel, who sat in the house 
of commons for Scarborough, was elected by the Rutland 
interest member for that borough. 

lst—4th December.—F ox, so long and so impatiently 
expected, at length arrived. I believe he reached his 
lodgings in St. James’s street, contiguous to Brookes’s, 
on the 24th or 25th of November. He had been nearly 
five years out of office. The account of his majesty’s 
seizure, accompanied with strong exhortations to accele- 





| rate his return, reached him before the middle of Novem- 
lber, at Bologna, and he lost nota day in compliance. 
| Accompanied by Mrs. Armstead, he took the road to 
|England through Lyons, where new and more urgent 
letters, acquainting him with the king’s total loss of rea- 
json, induced him to increase his speed. For that pur- 
|pose, quitting his female traveling companion, he pro- 
| ceeded alone in a French carriage to Calais. The 
|construction of this hired vehicle, which was not so 
well suspended as his own English post-chaise—together 
|} with the bad condition and nature of the roads through 
the interior provinces of France, at an advanced season 
lof the year, sensibly affected his health. His personal 
appearance in the house of commons on the 4th, wher 
the adjournment ended, excited a great and general sen- 
|sation. I never saw Fox, either previously or subse- 
quently, exhibit so broken and shattered an aspect. His 
body seemed to be emaciated, his countenance sallow 
j and sickly, his eyes swollen; while his stockings hung 
upon his legs, and he rather dragged himself along, than 
| walked up the floor, to take his seat. ‘The attendance, 
|as might be expected, was numerous and tumultuous. 
| Pitt having first presented a report of the examination 
of the royal physicians relative to his majesty's state, as 
\delivered on oath before the privy council, the document 
| was immediately read at the table. He then moved that 
it should be taken into consideration four days after- 
wards, on the Sth of December; to which time he pro- 
posed that the assembly, at its rising, should adjourn. 
While addressing the house, he likewise gave notice of 
his intention to move for a committee, which might 
search fur precedents applicable to the present calamitous 


situation of public affairs, and report upon it; adding, 
that much caution deliberation could not be 
idopted in a crisis of such magnitude. 

The first person who rose in reply to the chancellor 
of the exchequer was Vyner. He had been a member 
of several parliaments, and in the preceding house of 
commons represented the city of Lincoln; but, after the 
total defeat of Fox’s party, in 1784, he lay under a ne- 
cessity of bringing himself in for the Yorkshire borough 
of Thirske. Vyner, who in his person always reminded 
me of the portraits of “ Hudibras,” was a Lincolnshire 
gentleman of large property, endowed with very good 
common sense, and of an irreproachable character. He 
descended, I believe, lineally from Sir Robert Vyner, 
lord mayor of London, of jovial memory ; who, as the 
| Spectator” assures us, followed Charles the Second 
down stairs, after a city dinner, overtook, and compelled 
|him “to take tother bottle.’ Mr, Vyner briefly ex- 
pressed his doubts whether the house ought not to exa- 
mine the physicians at their own bar, before the report 
just read should be made the basis of a parliamentary 
Pitt endeavoured, on the contrary, to show 


too and 


proceeding. 
that the delicacy of the subject, and the dignity of the 
great person whose health it regarded, might induce 
them, withont any dereliction of their duty or infringe- 
ment of their legislative consequence, to rest satisfied 
with the report of the privy council. With this opinion 
Fox disagreed, inclining to adopt Vyner’s sentiment, yet 
in language of the utmost moderation; and the house 
immediately adjourned to the subsequent Monday. A 
scene nearly similar took place on the same evening in 
the upper house; Lord Camden again performing the 
| prominent ministerial part, while the chancellor remained 
silent. By the report of the physicians, it appeared that 
Dr. Addington, whose practice had been more among 
patients afflicted with insanity than any other of the pro- 
fessional attendants on the king, expressed himself in 
more sanguine terms than his medical brethren respect- 
ing the probability of his majesty’s eventual recovery. 
Above fifty members of the privy council were present 
at Whitehall during the examination; but, as at least 
one third of the number belonged to the opposition, it 
was judged proper, with a view to prevent disclosures of 
an unbecoming nature, to determine previously the ques- 
tions which should be proposed to the physicians. 

The precaution formed a salutary check ; and imme- 
diately after hearing the report read, the peers adjourn- 
ed, as the commons had done, to the 8th of the month, 

4th—8th December.—Meanwhile his majesty’s dis- 
temper, subsequent to his removal from Windsor to 
Kew, not exhibiting any symptoms of amendment, but 
rather assuming a more decided character of insanity, it 
| was thought necessary to call in a practitioner who had 
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made the cure of lunatics his sole occupation. 
the individuals whose reputation was well established in 
that branch of the art, was the Reverend Dr. Francis 
Willis; for though he no longer performed any clerical 
functions, yet he united in his person the medical and 
the ecclesiastical professions. His residence lay in the 
vicinity of Boston, in the county of Lincoln; and he 
had attained, if he had not already passed, his seventieth 
year. Assisted by two sons, he had dedicated himself, 
during a greater portion of his life, to the exclusive care 
of persons deprived of reason. I have been in his com- 
pany, not long after his majesty’s recovery. He seemed 
to be exempt from all the infirmities of old age; and his 
countenance, Which was very interesting, blended intel- 
ligence with an expression of placid self-possession. 
When summoned to attend the king, he readily obeyed ; 
but be at the same time frankly informed her majesty, 
that if she expected any benefit to accrue from his at- 
tendance, he must be allowed to exercise the same autho- 
rity which he should do over the meanest individual 
submitted to his control. 

A proof which he displayed not long afterwards of 
skill, or, more properly to speak, of his empire over his 
patients, excited great amazement, not unmixed with 
alarm, as well as admiration. ‘The king, who had not 
undergone the operation of shaving during more than 
five weeks, nor would submit to have it performed, yet 
expressed, nevertheless, a strong desire to shave himself. 
Willis gratified him in his wish. ‘ Your majesty,” said 
he, “is desirous to get rid of your beard. You shall 
have a razor given for the purpose.” He instantly put 
the instrument into the king’s hand, who went through 
the process with perfect success ; Willis governing him 
by the eye throughout the whole performance. From 
the first day of his arrival at Kew, on the 5th of De- 
cember, he not only declared that he entertained san- 
guine hopes of the king’s recovery, but confider.tially 
added his expectation of its being eflected within the 
space of three months. The experiment of allowing a 
maniac to shave his beard, when we reflect who that 
maniac was, may appear to partake of temerity; nor 
could it have been safely tried under a despotic govern- 
ment, where the physician would probably have been 
sacrificed if his patient had committed violence on him- 
self. When Dr. Dimsdale inoculated Catherine the Se- 
cond for the small-pox, that princess,—who, whatever 
might be the vices of her moral character, possessed a 
very enlarged and magnanimous mind,—took precau- 
tions for securing his personal safety in case of her death. 
Finding herself much indisposed on a particular day, 
she sent for Dimsdale, whom she had already remune- 
rated in a manner becoming so great a sovereign. “I 


experience,” said she, “ certain sensations which render 


me apprehensive for my life. My subjects would, I fear, 
hold you accountable for any accident that might befall 
me. I have therefore stationed a yacht in the Gulf of 
Finland, on board of which you will embark as soon as 
I am no more; and whose commander, in consequence 
of my orders, will convey you out of all danger.” This 
anecdote, so honourable to the empress, | heard from 
one of Dimsdale’s sons, above forty years ago. 

8th December.—As soon as the house of commons 
met again, Pitt presented himself to the speaker’s no- 
tice ; more, however, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
wishes or opinions of the assembly respecting the pro- 
per mode of proceeding, under a temporary extinction 
of the executive power, than with an intention of dic- 
Fox was not present, be- 
ing prevented by indisposition. Vyner having a second 
tine taken on him to open the debate, and calling on 
Pitt to bring forward some plan adapted to the nature of 
the emergency ; the latter moved for “a committee to} 
examine the physicians relative to the state of his mia- | 
This pro- 


Powis gave 


tating any specific measure. 


position met with unanimous approbation, 
it as his advice, that the committee should be composed 
of members from both houses of parliament: but the| 
inconveniences overbalanced the advantages of such an} 
experiment, which, it was apprehended, might embroil| 
the two branches of the legislature; a calamity greatly | 
to be deprecated at any time, especially when the royal] 
functions were in a state of suspension. Burke pathetic-| 
ally adjured the house not to sacrifice any of their con-| 
stitutional privileges, and, least of all, the right to 
examine evidence at their own bar, Notwithstanding 


It consisted of twenty-one persons, the chancellor of the 
exchequer being constituted chairman. Twelve of the 


Among this exhortation, the committee was named and chosen. lIn my opinion, the Prince of Wales possesses as clear 


| . ° 
| right to assume the reins of government, and to exep. 
cise the sovereign power during his majesty’s incapacity, 


| observation. 


number were either ministers, or individuals who com-|as he would have in case of a natural demise. He js 
inonly supported administration. Among the remaining ‘not, indeed, himself to determine when he is entitled to 
nine, besides Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, appeared the | exercise it: the two houses of parliament must pro- 
names of Lord North, Vyner, Powis, and Wyndham, |nounce on that matter. I conceive, however, that as 
An adjournment immediately took place. On the same |shore an interval as possible should be allowed to elapse 
evening, the Marquis of Stafford made a similar ination (holes the prince assumes the sovereignty. His royal 
in the upper house ; and the discussion being resumed | highness wishes rather to wait the decision of parlia- 
on the following day, a committee, formed on similar|ment, than to urge his claim. But ought he to wait 
principles with that chosen by the house of commons, | unnecessarily, while search is made after precedents, 
and composed of the same number, was unanimously |when it is perfectly known that none which bear upon 
elected. Neither on the first, nor on the second of these | the case are in existence ? Nevertheless I shall not op- 
occasions, did the chancellor utter a word, nor even ap-| pose the motion, though it is incumbent on the house to 
pear to feel any interest in the proceedings. As they |restore without delay the third estate.” 
did not emanate from Aim, so did they receive from him| Such was the substance of Fox’s memorable speech, than 
no support. His silence at such a time, while Lord | which the bitterest enemy of the heir-apparent could not 
Camden and Lord Stafford acted, each in turn, as the |have made any more calculated to injure him. Pitt, who 
managers of the house of peers, necessarily attracted |instantly peiceived the error committed by the prince’s 
adherents, availed himself of it with the rapidity of 
10th December.—We now enter on a period, com-/lightning. Starting up the instant that his adversary 
prising more than two months, of greater agitation, |had finished, while his eye flashed defiance, he denied 
violence, and mutual animosity, than any other that Ijevery allegation made relative to the prince’s right, 
have witnessed in my time. The contests in 1782, pre- | ‘The doctrine now advanced,” observed he, “ forms the 
vious to Lord North’s resignation, and those which took | most unanswerable reason for appointing the committee. 
place in 1784, between Pitt and the coalition ; however If the claim of right now set up had a just foundation, 
personally acrimonious, yet regarded only the posses- | this house would be precluded from any possibility of 
sion of ministerial power. In 1788, the throne was deliberation on the subject. But I maintain, that from 
vacant, though not by the demise of the sovereign; and|every precedent, and every page of our history, the as- 
the question was, by whom, as well as under what re-|sertion of such a right, either in the Prince of Wales, 
strictions, the vacancy should be supplied. On the first ‘or in any other individual, is little less than treason to 
point, no difference of opinion could possibly exist, the |the constitution. Under the actual circumstances, unless 
heir-apparent being of full age to administer the govern- | by decision of the two remaining branches of the legis- 
ment, of sound mind, and present on the spot. But as | lature, the heir-apparent possesses no more strict right 
to the second, namely, what conditions should be im-|to assume the government, than any other subject of 
posed upon him by parliament, while the recovery of | the realm.”’—*“ I admit, indeed,” continued Pitt, “ that 
the sovereign appeared to be probable, and perhaps not it is a claim entitled to the most serious consideration. 


| parties who opposed each other within those walls, no 


distant; very opposite sentiments might arise. 





But a new object of deliberation has now presented it- 


Pitt appearing at the bar of the house of commons, |self, of greater importance than even the original ques- 


@ 


presented the report of the physicians, which was im- | tion. 
They coincided in opinion as to the | 
| 
| 


mediately read. 
probable recovery of their patient, though relative to the 


time when it might be expected to take place, they | 


equally professed ignorance. Willis alone, on whose 
conclusions more reliance was placed than on all the 
others, assigned the probable causes of his majesty’s 


malady, and the probable period of its duration.—| 
«“ Weighty business, severe exercise, too great abstemi- / quence, to explain away his expressions. 
ousness, and little rest, pressing with united force on his | 


constitution, had,” Willis said, “ produced the attack.” | 


«“ The irritation,’ added he, “has in a great measure 


subsided ; which symptom must precede convalescence. | 


Nine out of ten among those who have been placed un- | 


der my care, have recovered within three months from 
their first seizure.” 

No sooner had the examination of the physicians been | 
communicated to the house, than Pitt moved the ap | 
pointment of a committee “ to discover and report pre-| 
cedents of such proceedings as had taken place, to} 
provide for the exercise of the royal authority, when in-| 
terrupted by sickness, infancy, or infirmity.” Hitherto, 
whatever hostile sentiments might animate the two 


indecorous external demonstrations of it had openly ap- 
peared. But the moment was now arrived when the 
most unqualified animosity succeeded to a temporary re- 
straint. It had already been determined in the consulta- 
tions held at Carlton house, where Lord Loughborough 
presided as legal guide, and on his authority, that “ the 
Prince of Wales possessed an inherent and indisputable 
right to take on himself the regency under the present 
circumstances.” The time when he ought to enter on 
the possession of this right, and to exercise it, Lord 
Loughborough however admitted must rest for decision 
with the two houses of parliament. Such were the con- 
stitutional principles laid down by Wedderburn, on the 
solidity of which Fox relied. Rising as soon as the 
chancellor of the exchequer had concluded, he expressed 
his most animated condemnation of the motion just made 
from the treasury bench. “ Why,” exclaimed he, “ and 
for what beneficial purpose, are we going to search for 
precedents ? It is a mere loss of time, and pretext for 
delay. There is here among us an heir-apparent, of full 
age and capacity to take upon him the royal authority. 











I mean, the question of owr own rights; for, 
according to the opinion just laid down, it is become 
matter of doubt whether this house possesses on the 
present occasion a deliberative power. Let us therefore 
ascertain, in the first instance, owr own rights, since on 
our future proceedings depend the interests of a sove- 
reign deservedly the idol of his people.” Vainly Fox 
endeavoured, when too late, with great ability and elo- 
As vainly he 
urged that the two houses could not constitute a parlia- 
ment, and were only a convention. With as little suc- 
cess did he retort on his antagonist the charge of 
meaning to declare the crown elective, instead of here- 
ditary. Ineffectually did he repeat his assertion, that 
the prince had an undoubted claim to exercise the sove- 
rcign authority during his father’s present state; and 
accuse the two houses of arrogating to themselves a 
power contrary to the spirit of the constitution, partaking 
of the crime of treason. 

Burke, in energetic language, but intemperate, and 
full of offensive personalities to Pitt, reiterated Fox’s 
arguments, accused the minister of becoming a competi- 
tor with the Prince of Wales for the royal authority, and 
launched into the most violent invectives. ‘The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was not, however, to be affected 
by such imputations. He knew his own force and the 
enemy’s weakness; though he did not the less reply to 
the charges made against him. “ At that period of our 
history,” observed he, “ when the constitution was settled 
on its actual foundation; when, in 1688, Mr. Somers, 
and other distinguished statesmen, declared that no per- 
son had aright to the crown independent of the consent 
of the two houses; would it have been considered as 
either fair or decent, for any member to have pronounced 
Mr. Somers a personal competitor of William the Third ?” 
No answer being made to this remark, and Fox, how- 
ever he might exclaim against the appointment of a 
committee to search for precedents, not venturing to 
divide the house upon it, the question passed without 
any further impediment. 

Never was any act more imprudent and ill-advised 
than Fox’s reclamation of the regency for the heir- 
apparent as his right ; since it gave the minister ground 
on which to stand, when he must otherwise have been 
driven to the last extremity! Had Fox indeed possessed 
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a majority of votes in the assembly, he might safely have 
preferred any claim. But how could he or his party 
suppose that a minister whose prevailing passion was 
love of power; master, as he found himself, of both 
houses of parliament, and generally popular throughout 
the country ; would hasten to lay down his employments 
on the first summons? If, instead of preferring a claim 
which he had not the means to enforce, Fox had _pro- 
fessed the prince’s readiness to accept the regency on 
any terms, under any conditions, and with any limita- 
tions or restrictions which parliament might think proper 
to impose, the minister would have been disarmed. His 
only efficient weapon, delay, would have been broken in 
his hand. ‘The prince must have been declared regent 
before the middle of the approaching month of January ; 
and when once installed in that high office, who could 
say what events might have followed? Fox overturned 
all these speculations in a single instant. 

11th December.—The proceedings of the peers, at this 
eventful period of our history, were not less interesting, 
nor less important, than those of the lower house. When 
they met on the following day, Lord Camden, after al- 
luding to the report of the physicians on the king’s 
malady, which had just been read, moved for a comimit- 
tee “to inspect, and to report such precedents | as might 
apply to the actual condition of public affairs ;” thus 
treading in the same traces with the chancellor of the 
Then diverging to Fox’s claim of right on 


exchequer. 
the part of the prince to assume the government during 
his majesty’s incapacity ; “ if this be common law,” ob- 
served Lord Camden, “or analogous to the spirit of the 
constitution, it is a secret to me. I neither entertained 
such a notien, nor have I ever met with it in any writer, 
nor heard it laid down by any lawyer. Opinions so 
new and so extraordinary are more easily promulgated 
than suppressed, and may involve the whole kingdom in 
confusion.” Thus challenged and designated, Lord 
Loughborough came forward, and in a manly manner 
justified the doctrine, which he avowed to be his own. 
He did more ; for he arraigned the assertion made in the 
other house by the minister, in terms of great energy. 
“IT have heard,” said Lord Loughborough, “of a most 
extraordinary assertion, boldly, arrogantly, and pre- 
sumptuously advanced elsewhere. It is, that «the heir- 
apparent to the throne, though of full age, has no more 
right to assume the government, while his majesty’s 
malady ineapacitates him from reigning, than any other 
individual subject.’ If this doctrine is founded in law, 
the regency must be elective, not hereditary. Alarming 
beyond measure would be the dangers of such a princi- 
ple. The two houses of parliament might then set up a 
pageant of a regent, while they assumed, themselves, the 
sovereignty ; because a regent so elected must, necessa- 
rily, be the slave of his electors. Does not the law 
describe the Prince of Wales to be one and the same 
with the king? Is it not as much high treason to com- 
pass the death of the former as of the latter? And does 
that penalty attach to compassing the death of any other 
subject?” We must admit that these arguments were 
not void of weight, or solidity: but, in order to have sus- 
tained them, a majority of peers should have thought 
and voted with Lord Loughborough. 

It now became impossible for the chancellor to remain 
any longer silent, unless he tamely sacrificed the inter- 
ests of that sovereign in whose councils he held so high 
a place, as well as the existence of the cabinet. Yet, his 
position was one of uncommon difficulty ; he having 
already commenced a treaty with the Prince of Wales, 
which promised a most favourable termination. I be- 
lieve the first overtures were made, not dy, but to Lord 
Thurlow, on the part of his royal highness ; promising 
him to retain the great seal under the approaching re- 
gency, provided that he would immediately speak and 
vote with the heir-apparent. In the critical situation of 
the king, and alienated as the chancellor had long been 
from Pitt, such an offer merited mature consideration. 
Notwithstanding Willis’s assurances, that his majesty’s 
recovery within a short period might be almost confi- 
dently expected, the great majority of his subjects in- 
clined to believe and to fear his condition would prove 
hopeless. Under these impressions, the chancellor quit- 
ting the woolsack, delivered a speech, every word of 
which had been previously well weighed ; and which 
still left him a free agent either to accept, or to reject, 
the prince’s propositions. Previous, he said, to making 





any declaration of his opinion on the delicate subject 
started, he wished to have the advantage of every spec ies 
of information or precedent which might enlighten his 
judgment. Respecting Lord Loughborough’s doctrine, 
as it applied to the heir-apparent; with whatever force 
and authority it might come from a magistrate so emi- 
nent, yet to himself it was new. ‘Towards the conclu- 
sion he delicately panegyrised the Prince of Wales, by 
praising Lord Loughborough for not resting any part of 
his argument on the private virtues of that illustrious 
person ; “ who,” he added, “ should always have his ap- 
plause, when its expression would not be an act of im- 
Having thus acquitted himself with no 
course. 


pertinence.” 
ordinary address, he left the debate to take its 
Lord Stormont powerfully reiterated the arguments ad- 
vanced by Lord Loughborough; but the house did not 
the less agree, without any division, to the motion made 

by the president of the council. 
12th December.—Fox’s assertion or reclamation of 
the prince’s right to take upon himself the office of re- 
gent ; repeated in terms so emphatic and positive, by the 
chief justice of the common pleas, in his place as a peer ; 
these two opinions having operated very unfavourably 
on the public mind, Fox, conscious of the injury that he 
had done to his own cause, lost no time in endeavouring 
to eflace the impression. As soon as the house of com- 
mons met, Pitt gave notice that he would move “ to take 
into consideration the present state of the nation,” on 
the following Tuesday, the L6th of the month. Fox im- 
mediately stood up; and, after complaining of the man- 
ner in which Lord Camden (whom he described, though 
he did not name,) had misrepresented his words relative 
to an august personage, he began by disclaiming any 
authority whatever for those expressions. “I spoke 
merely,” continued he, “as a private member of parlia- 
ment, wholly unauthorised, either by his royal highness, 
or by any other person.” He next laboured, if not to ex- 
plain away, at least to give a more limited meaning to his 
late demand of the regency, as the heir-apparent’s right. 
The term “assume,” Fox denied to have ever pro- 
nounced. With great ingenuity he reasoned on the 
nature of the prince’s title. ‘ Many persons,” 
“admit him to possess an irresistible claim 
gency. I agree to that idea; because I know no differ- 
ence between an irresistible claim, and an inherent right. | 
But, whatever doubts may exist on that point, none can | 
arise as to the propriety of investing him with the sole 
administration of the government; together with the 
unlimited exercise of all the regal functions, powers, 
and prerogatives, in the same extent as they would, 
have been exercised by his majesty, if he had remained | 
in health.’ Aware, nevertheless, that this demand | 
might not meet with the ministerial concurrence, Fox | 
professed a disposition to accommodate, in order to se-| 
cure unanimity ; deprecated the necessity of being obliged | 
to divide the house; but admitted that if conciliation | 
should not be found practicable, he must, however re- 
luctantly, ascertain on which side lay the force of num- 
bers. Lastly, he expressed his hopes that Pitt would 
open the nature of the proposition which it was intended 
to submit to them on the subsequent Tuesday ; in order} 
that when regularly made, they might not come to it) 
altogether unprepared for its discussion. | 
| 





The chancellor of the exchequer, thus pressed to ex- 
plain his ulterior intentions, did not altogether refuse 
compliance. Previous however to entering on the de-| 
manded disclosure, he informed his antagonist that there 
was a point at issue between them, which must be de-| 
cided before they proceeded one step farther: namely, | 
the assertion of the Prince of Wales’s right to exercise | 
the royal authority, under the present circumstances of | 
the country. “If that great preliminary questien,” con-| 
tinued Pitt, “should be determined on constitutional 
principles, I shall certainly proceed to propose measures | 
for supplying the interruption of the king’s authority. 
And unshaken as my opinion remains, that no part of 
the regal power can vest in the heir-apparent as matter 
of right, I am equally ready to say, that as matter of 
discretion and of expediency, it is highly desirable that 
whatever portion of it shall be exercised, should be con- 
ferred on the Prince of Wales. I likewise think that he 
should exercise it with the free selection of his political 
servants; and that whatever authority is necessary for 
carrying on the public business, ought to be conferred. | 
On the other hand, all authority which is not necessary 





|credit to that story,)—I readily admit. 
| both the passages on which I stumbled may bear the 
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should be withheld ; having ever in our view the moment 
when his majesty may be capable of resuming his pre- 
rogatives.” Fox, in his reply, charged the chancellor of 
the exchequer with the intention of setting up, not a 
regent, but a parliamentary regent: while Sheridan 
warned Pitt of “the danger connected with provoking 
the Prince of Wales to assert his claim to the regency.” 
‘These menaces made no impression on a minister who, 
conscious of possessing the confidence of parliament, as 
well as that of the nation, pursued his course with a firm 
step. 

I shall here relate an incident which its singularity 
entitles to notice. During the course of the debate, on 
the 12th of December, James Macpherson, so well known 
by the « Poems of Ossian,” proposed to me to take a 
hasty dinner at his residence in Fludyer street, West- 
minster, and return immediately afterwards to the house 
of commons. Ever since Pitt came into power, down 
| to that time, he had generally supported administration ; 
but, like many other members of parliament, he now 
went over to the party of the heir-apparent. During the 
few minutes that elapsed before dinner appeared, a 
superb quarto edition of Virgil lying on the table, I 
amused myself with trying the “ Sortes Virgiliane,” on 
the great public questions which then so strongly agi- 
tated every mind. Accordingly I asked of the poet, 
“ Will the Prince of Wales become regent or not?” 
Opening the book, my eye fell on these words, 











“sic 


regia tecta subibat 
Horricus.” 





| hey occur in the seventh book of the “ neid,” where 
| Aventinus, a son of Hercules, one of the auxiliaries of 
lurnus, enters the palace of Latinus. I thought the 
| vassage so descriptive of the indecorous haste which the 
| heir-apparent manifested to assume the roval functions, 
jas to justify me in making a second appeal. I therefore 
| proposed for solution, to the spirit of Maro, « Will the 
| king recover his understanding, or will he be detained 
}in confinement during the remainder of his life?” The 
| line on which my finger lighted occurs in the sixth book 


added he,} of the « ineid,” forming a part of Charon’s surly ad- 
to the re-] ress to A2neas, on his approaching the banks of the 


Styx. 


“ Corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina.” 


| Applying it to George the Third, we must translate the 
| words, “ It is criminal to shut up, as a man permanently 


deprived of his faculties, a prince who will resume his 
intellect.” Or, “It is criminal to treat as dead, a man 
who has in him the principle of life.” Whether either 
of these interpretations may appear forced, I won’t pre- 
tend to assert: but the fact of my having opened on the 
two passages above cited, on the 12th of December, 
1788, is most accurately true. I by no means trust to 
memory, having been so much struck with the incident 
at the time, that I committed it to paper instantly ; and 
I now have before me the identical memorandum from 
which I copied the words. That their application is not 
equally striking, as it appears in the memorable instance 
recorded by Welwood in his Memoirs, relative to Charles 
the First and Lord Falkland at Oxford, when they con- 
sulted the “Sortes Virgilianey*,’—(if we give implicit 
Yet, I think, 





interpretation here given them, without violence. The 
truth is, Virgil’s divine poem inspires such just admira- 
tion, that the gift of prediction has been bestowed on it ; 
as if in it dwelt a prophetic and oracular spirit, capable 
of resolving all questions. 

15th December.—No sooner was the house of peers 
met, than Lord Fitzwilliam rose, in order to deprecate 
any discussion on the claim of right to the regency 
which had been made for the Prince of Wales. His 
friends recognised too late the act of imprudence com- 
mitted by Fox, and repeated by Lord Loughborough. 
But Lord Camden replied, that the rights of the two 
houses of parliament having been questioned, it had be- 
come absolutely necessery not to leave undecided points 
so important, previous to their adopting any measures 
respecting a regency. ‘The Duke of York coming for- 
ward at this period of the debate, endeavoured with 





* Welwood’s Memoirs. Fourth edit. London, 1702 
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much earnestness and emotion, to enforce Lord Fitzwil- 
Speaking in the name of his elder 


liam’s arguments. 
brother, as well as in his own, “The prince,” observed 
he, “has not preferred any such claim. I am confident 
that he understands too well the sacred principles which 
placed the house of Brunswick on the throne of these 
kingdoms, ever to assume or to exercise any power, let 
his claim be what it may, not derived from the public 
will, expressed through their representatives, and through 
your fordships assembled in parliament.” 

Such a declaration, made from so high a quarter, 
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lof any question not absolutely demanded by the nature} ministerial numbers would insensibly, perhaps rapidly, 
of the subject. Questions of right, he observed, were diminish: while the adherents of the heir-apparent 
generally invidious, often unnecessary. When the re- would receive continual accessions. No sooner did the 
port trom the committee which was occupied in search- house of commons meet, than the chancellor of the ex- 
ing for precedents should be made, they would be enabled chequer opened his proposition for supplying the defi- 
‘to judge what steps ought to be taken for restoring ciency in the legislature. During the whole time that 
| vigour to the executive government. “ But, above all I was a member of that assembly, I never had greater 
other duties, we are bound,” continued he, “ to preserve! occasion to admire the prodigious powers of his calm, 
the rights of the king entire; so that when Divine Pro-| collected, and capacious mind, than on the evening in 
'vidence shall restore his majesty to his people, he may question. Nor did Fox, though labouring under severe 
| not find himself in a worse situation than he stood pre-|and obvious indisposition, display abilities less splendid. 
vious to his malady, or disabled from exercising all his Throughout a debate of at least nine hours, they, and 


would unquestionably, in a case of minor importance, | 
have sufficed to stop all further disquisition on the point. | rightful prerogatives.” Adverting next to an observation they only, contended for superiority. All the other mem- 
But the Prince of Wales’s advisers, in their injudicious|made by Lord Stormont during the preceding debate, bers might almost be regarded as auditors, though some 
haste to get possession of power, forgot that they had to|when that noble had said that “his emotions on con-| of them occasionally took part in the discussion. Pitt, 


contend against a minister who could neither be cajoled 
nor intimidated. ‘he Earl of Bute, the Duke of Graf- 
ton, Lord North, and the Earl of Shelburne, all had sue- 
cessively, when hard pressed by national clamour, or 
outvoted in parliament, hastened to give in their resig- 


nation. Pitt played an opposite game. 


own person ; maintaining the cause of a popular sove- | 


reign labouring under an afflicting malady, which might 
however prove only temporary ; and opposing men un- 
popular, whose acquisition of office, if it should take 
place, was generally contemplated in the light of a na- 
tional calamity—/is business was to protract the struggle. 


Possessing a superiority of numbers in both houses of 


parliament, he could dispute every inch of ground, and 


throw up new works against the assailants as fast as the 
ol { defences were carr d. If the predictions of Willis 
were solid, three months might completely restore the 
In that case, the contest became merely a 
Even should his majesty not recover, 


king’s mind, 
race against time. 
Pitt could return to a private station, as be had done in 
1783, sustained by the regrets of a great majority among 
his countrymen. 

It was nevertheless evident, that his whole superstruc- 
ture rested on the numbers which he could command 
and retain, in the houses of lords 
foundation frail in itself, aud attacked by powerful op- 


Iivery successive week that the sovereign re- 


and commons; a 


pore nts, 
mained in his present state, without any visible symptoms 


of amendment, weakened the minister’s control over his | 


He might, like Fox, in 1784, find himself 


Already 


adherents. 
abandoned, and ultimately left in a minority. 


various peers, as well as commoners, declared their in- 


tention to join the prince’s party. Many others wavered, 


and might desert him. Nor was the extent of his influ- 


ence in either house as yet ascertained, no division hav- | 


ing hitherto taken place since the meeting of parliament. 
In this critical position, any defection in his own cabinet 
might open a wide breach to the enemy. But Pitt well 
knew that the chancellor had closed his bargain with 
the heir-apparent, since the house of peers last met on 
the I1th ot 
conceded by his royal highness ; and Thurlow engaged 
that, in the progress of the approaching debate, he would 
oppose Lord Camden’s proposition, Pitt, however, did 
not then know that the negotiation, after being thus 
concluded, had been suddenly and unexpectedly over- 
turned. Lord Loughborough having received intimation 
of it, instantly repaired to Carlton house, where he 
clamoured so loudly against the concessions, all which 
must be made at his expense, that the prince, in order 
to appease him, reluctantly consented to send Fox to 
the chancellor, with a message stating his inability to 
fulfil the stipulated conditions. Fox only made the no- 
tification a few hours before the discussion came on in 
the house of peers; a fact of which the chancellor of 


December. Every condition demanded was 


the exchequer was ignorant. ‘The house of commons 


having adjourned over that evening, to Tuesday, the 
sixteenth of December, all curiosity became attracted to 


the upper house; where the steps of the throne were 
crowded with members of parliament, anxious to hear 
the Duke of York :—for it was well known that he in- 
tended to take a personal part in the discussion. Among 
them stood Pitt himself, accompanied by two or three 
of his intimate friends. 
pared for Lord Thurlow’s ‘defection, and in expectation 
of being an ear-witness of his first speech for opposi- 
tion, 


Popular in his 


The minister came fully pre- | 


templating the affliction under which the sovereign) while he developed his intentions, and proposed his re- 
laboured, were rendered more acute by his recollection solutions for restoring the suspended functions of the 
lof the marks of kindness that he had been accustomed royal authority, did not the less adhere to his former de- 
|to receive from his majesty ;” « My own sorrow,” pur- claration, that the question so injudiciously agitated by 
lsued the chancellor, “is aggravated by the same circum-| Fox, of the Prince of Wales’s right to assume the re- 
stance. My debt of gratitude likewise to him is ample, gency, must be decided before any other topic. 
for the numerous favours which he has graciously con-| “I readily acknowledge,” continued he, “the most 
ferred on me, which, whenever I forget, may God eminent qualities in the present heir-apparent. But it 
forget me!” Pitt, who was standing at only a few paces has been asserted within these walls, that he possesses, 
distant from him when he pronounced these words, well, at this moment, a title as indisputable to exercise the 
knowing the treaty into which Lord Thurlow had en- sovereign authority, as he would have had by the natural 
tered with Carlton house—no longer master of his indig- demise of the king; because the present suspension is 
nation, he turned round to General Manners, and to the|a civil death. Can we then consider his majesty’s in- 
other friends close to him, and in a low voice exclaimed, | disposition, which is not an uncommon case, and in 
“Oh! the rascal!” General Manners himself assured) general only temporary, as a civil death? I am per- 
me of this fact, adding, “ I was so astonished at it, and | suaded that we shall not.”—*« The lofty terms in which 
so unable to account for it, that when walking out with that claim of right was originally made, have, I admit, 
Pitt, some weeks afterwards, I asked him the reason of been since somewhat lowered. It has likewise been de- 
his exclamation. He related to me the particulars of clared in another assembly, that no intention exists of 
the chancellor’s conduct, together with the cause that enforcing that right; but words form no parliamentary 
finally produced the rupture of the negotiation.” It is’ ground of proceeding, and cannot afford a guarantee that, 
impossible to call in doubt the truth of the testimony at some future period of our history, such attempts may 
here produced; Manners, who is alive at the present not be resumed or asserted.” 
hour, (in March, 1820,) being a man of strict honour, Powerful, eloquent, and admirably adapted to the oc- 
and veracity, my intimate friend of forty years; above! casion, as was the minister’s speech, Fox’s reply did not 
ull suspicion of inventing such a story, and as devoid of fall short of it in any of these particulars. I cannot, in- 
any enimity towards Lord Thurlow, or towards his me-| deed, too strongly repeat, that in mental endowments of 
mory, as [am myself. levery kind, Fox equaled, perhaps exceeded, his antago- 
‘The debate continuing after the chancellor had finish-/ nist. It was Pitt’s superior judgment and correct life 
ed, became angry, personal, and tumultuous. Lord| which principally turned in his favour the scale, which 
Stormont having charged the president of the council) retained him in office throughout almost his whole ca- 
with bringing into discussion a subject of the most deli-| reer, while the want of those qualities excluded Fox 
eate nature in a disorderly and unparliamentary man-| from office. The former had, moreover, only one pre- 
ner, that nobleman vindicated himself from the imputa-| dominant passion ; love of power, and the fame as well 
tion. “I did not,” observed he, “ first broach this! as advantages connected with it. Fox, as I have elsc- 
doctrine of the Prince of Wales's right to the regency.| where observed, found room in his bosom for many pur- 
But, having been asserted, it must be noticed, because | suits besides ambition and thirst of glory. History and 
we are engaged in a proceeding which will materially | poctry each attracted, soothed, and delighted him. Pitt 
affect the liberties of posterity.” As the Duke of York was always a minister, or aspiring and meditating to be- 
had risen to address the assembly early in the evening, | come a minister, Nature had intended him for the 
so the Duke of Gloucester spoke towards its close. In’ cabinet, and for no other situation, Fox, at his retreat 
language and in manner the most earnest, he deprecated | on St. Anne’s Hill, could derive amusement from his 
any further conversation on a question calculated, as he) garden, from his library, from conversation, in a variety 
asserted, to produce the greatest calamities. ‘The Duke! of domestic or of literary avocations. But Pitt, when 
of Cumberland, though wholly devoted to his nephew, | compelled, from 1801 to 1804, to reside during many 


_yet conscious of his own inability to mix in debate, re-/months of each year in solitary grandeur with Lady 
mained silent. |Hester Stanhope, at Walmer Castle, listening to the 
Pitt, however indignant at the chancellor’s conduct, waves of the German ocean, while Addington,—whom he 
yet knew too well the value of Thurlow’s talents and| had raised from comparative obscurity to the highest 
| support, under circumstances so critical, not to suppress’ offices, filled his vacant seat,—Pitt only supported life 
‘his resentment. They continued to sit in cabinet, and by the anticipation of his speedy return to power. On 
to act together, if not cordially, yet in apparent union, | that object, and on that object alone, was his mind con- 
throughout the whole future progress of the king’s| stantly fixed. During his exile from Downing street to 
‘malady. But Lord Thurlow’s meditated tergiversation|the Kentish shore, a period of nearly three years, he 
did not remain a secret, Political prints, exposed at the; underwent all the torments of mortified ambition. I saw 
time in the shops of the metropolis, represented him) him frequently at that time, and his countenance always 
stripping off his coat, and turning it inside out; accom-} seemed to say, 
panying the act with an appropriate observation, that 
“one side would do as well as the other.” Dundas, on 
the contrary, who well knew that for Aim no asylum 
would be found at Carlton house, and that his only 
hopes of office, or views of ambition, must centre in 
Pitt, never once swerved from his friend, the minister, 
throughout the whole protracted struggle. 
| 16th December.—Hitherto no division had taken 
place in either house of parliament; but such an appeal 


«« Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms.’ 


His wishes were gratified. He resumed his office, and 
died within twenty months afterwards, the victim of his 
own accomplished desires. His star produced him under 
the reign of George the Third. If he had flourished 
under George the Fourth, he would probably have re- 


lcould not be much longer delayed, each party being 


As soon as the Duke of York sat down, the chancel- anxious to ascertain their respective strength. It was, 
Jor began by declaring that no individual present could | however, obvious that if some signs of convalescence 
fee) a stronger repugnance than himself to the agitation |did not manifest themselves in the king’s malady, the 


mained, during the greater part of his life, on the oppo- 
sition bench, while Fox would have been minister. 
Throughout the whole contest, he was not less indebted 
to Fox’s errors, than to his own transcendent dexterity, 
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for the triumph that he obtained. If Fox had displayed 
at that time as much ability in getting possession of 
power, as Pitt exhibited in keeping possession of it, 
the latter never could have held out till the king’s re- 
covery: 

In the course of his speech, Pitt had gone largely into 
precedents analogous to the actual condition of the 
country, drawn from the Plantagenet times, but particu- 
larly from the calamitous reign of Henry the Sixth, when 
it had become necessary to elect a regent,—or rather, a 
protector, Fox well observed, that precedents extracted 
from such periods of our history,—or, indeed, from any 
periods antecedent to the revolution,—were altogether 
irrelevant and inapplicable ; because, at no eva previous 
to 1688, “was civil liberty clearly defined and under- 
stood, all the rights of the different branches of our 
legislature ascertained, and the free spirit of the British 
constitution practically acknowledged.” Then adverting 
to the great subject of actual dispute, “On the present 
occasion,” observed he, “two opposite assertions have 
been made in this house relative to the Prince of Wales’s 
right to exercise the sovereign authority during its actual 
suspension. I deprecate any decision on so delicate a 
point ; but since the minister seems determined to render 
it a personal question, and to have recourse to his ma- 
jority, let the motion be,‘ That we are of opinion the 
Prince of Wales, being of full age and capacity, has no 
more right to exercise the royal authority during his 
majesty’s incapacity than any other subject.’ He knows 
that he dares not risk it. Notwithstanding his high 
character, and his influence within these walls, he would 
not be supported by twenty members.’—“ The claim 
itself,’ continued Fox, “ has been disavowed in another 
assembly, by an exalted personage, in his brother’s name ; 
so that truly to describe the case, the preamble of the 
bill must run thus: ‘ Whereas the Prince of Wales has 
never claimed any right to the regency, it becomes ne- 
nessary for the peers and commons of England to de- 
clare that he has no right; and we therefore declare his 
royal highness sole regent of these kingdoms.” 

After exhausting every argument suggested by reason, 
or furnished by history, to sustain his cause, Fox con- 
cluded with addressing to his rival the keenest personal 
animadversions. ‘ He appears,’ said Fox, “to have 
been so long in the possession of power, that he cannot 
endure to part with it from his grasp. Finding the 
whole authority entrusted by the constitution to the 
sovereign not too much for carrying on the government 
with vigour, he is determined to cripple his successors. 
What his motives can be for adopting such a line of 
conduct, I am ignorant, but if in this assembly there 
exists an ambitious individual who designs to throw the 
empire into confusion, he would pursue the path traced 
out by the minister.” Pitt was not of a temper to sup- 
port such sarcasms without reply. He retorted them on 
his adversary in language of equal asperity, denominat- 
ing his attack “ unfounded, arrogant, and presumptuous. 
I am charged,” continued he, “ with acting from a mis- 
chievous spirit of ambition, unable to support the idea 
of relinquishing power, and therefore disposed to envy 
or obstruct the credit of my successors. This aouse and 
the country will determine what have been my motives 
throughout the whole of the present unfortunate crisis.” 
Fox having declared it to be the prince’s determination 
to call himself and his friends to power, “ It has been 
announced to-day,” observed Pitt, “that the chiefs of 
opposition are to be the successors of the present ad- 
ministration. I know not on what authority this decla- 
ration is made, but we are obliged to him for the warn- 
ing. Their principles are already well understood, and 
they furnish an irresistible reason for us deliberately to 
consider what portion of the royal prerogatives should 
be entrusted to them during the present temporary inca- 
pacity of the sovereign.”” From the beginning down to 
the termination of the king’s malady, Fox and Pitt al- 
ways beheld it through opposite mediums, the former 
tegarding it as incurable and permanent, the latter affect- 
ing to consider it as a mere attack of disease, neither 
uncommon nor alarming, however afflicting, and which 
would almost certainly yield to medical skill. 

I observed that, on the night of the 16th of December, 
these two extraordinary individuals seemed by common 
consent to take the debate exclusively into their own 
hands. Yet among those members who actively partici- 
pated in the discussion, there was one whose eloquence 


formerly melted and animated, as his wit delighted his| natural, simple, obvious, constitutional line of parlias 
hearers. I allude to Lord North, who, after having! mentary conduct. But it did not suit the views of the 
scarcely been seen within the walls of the house during | minister; nor perhaps would it be, he wisely thought, 
the two last sessions, was now led down, blind and in-| the safest measure for securing the king’s resumption of 
firm, to express his perfect coincidence in all Fox’s| his power, whenever he might recover the use of his 
opinions. Seated near his former colleague, he rose at) faculties. Pitt preferred to treat with the Prince of 
an early hour of the evening, and delivered himself with| Wales previous, and not subsequent, to his being de- 
his accustomed ability, though without a ray of that! clared regent. Who,” observed Pitt, “ can answer for 
humour which used to illuminate his most ordinary efforts.| his not using the royal negative when the limitations 
The time and the subject, it is true, did not favour such are presented to him for his assent?’ It was therefore 
effusions ; but as Sir ‘Thomas Moore jested on the scaf-| determined in the cabinet to create or erect a third 
fold, so Lord North knew how to temper with gaiety| estate, by empowering the chancellor to put the great 
the gravest topics. Pitt finally moved three resolutions ;|seal to such bills as the two houses should pass; thus 
the frst, only declaring that “the king was unable to| giving to them the form and force of law. Pitt, no 
attend to public business ;” but the second, maintaining, doubt, would have wished that a man more accommo- 
it “to be the right and duty of the two houses to provide} dating than Lord Thurlow, as well as one on whose 
the means of supplying the defect of the royal authority.””| adherence he could more securely rely, had held the 
The third and last resolution, which was the most im-| great seal: but the chancellor’s talents rendered him ne- 
portant, asserted it to be “necessary that the peers and|cessary; and the minister might say with the Duke of 


commons of Great Britain now assembled should deter- 
mine on the means by which the royal assent might be 
given, in the name and on the behalf of the king, to such 
bill as might be passed by the two houses.” Lord North | 
having moved that “the chairman leave the chair,” a} 
division took place at a very late hour, when only 204 


| 
| 





members supported the motion, while it was negatived 
\by 268. 1 made one of the 64 majority who voted with 
}administration. It formed the first trial of numerical 
strength between the two contending parties. Lord 
North’s infirmities did not permit him to witness the 
conclusion of the debate. 

19th December.—Fox being likewise incapacitated 
by severe indisposition from attending in his place when 
the house met again, as soon as Colonel Fitzpatrick 
stated the fact, Pitt immediately consented to an adjourn- 
ment till the following day. On that eveninga long and 
desultory discussion arose relative to the second resolu- 
tion, moved by the chancellor of the exchequer. Sir 
Grey Cooper, in a speech full of historical analogies or 
precedents applicable to the actual position of the coun- 
try, laboured to prove that the Prince of Wales had, if 
not a right to assume the regency, yet such unquestion- 
able pretensions to it as could not be rejected without 
alleging causes which would exclude him from the crown. 
Martin, a man whose recognised rectitude and independ- | 
ence of character gave weight to his observations even| 
when they were trite, coarse, or offensive, did not hesi-| 
tate to compare the notification made by Fox of the) 
prince’s intention to call new individuals to his councils, 
with Falstaff’s anticipation of the offices which he and 
his associates hoped to fill under Henry the Fifth after 
he should ascend the throne. Pitt’s high character and! 
correct deportinent protected him from similar attacks. 
Fox disdained to notice Martin’s allusion, but Windham | 
repelled it equally with the weapons of ridicule and of} 
reason. Powis and Marsham both came forward, as did 
Dempster, with propositions or motions calculated to 
prevent the two contending heads of party from pro-) 
ceeding to extremities. Their efforts at producing con-| 
ciliation proved wholly ineffectual, and the house at 
length adjourned, after voting the second resolution with- 
out a division, | 

It was against the third and last of these resolutions 
ithat the adherents of the heir-apparent leveled the ac- 
| cumulated strength of their faculties, well knowing it to! 
|be the citadel of the minister, within which he meditated 
to capitulate on terms. hey wished to force him to| 
surrender without previously making conditions. In 
order to effect it, they moved “to address the prince to! 
take on him the administration during his majesty’s in-| 
disposition.” By such a mode of proceeding, analogous 
to the conduct of the two houses towards the Prince of| 
Orange, in 1689, they truly observed that “there would | 
be a third estate, and the royal power would devolve on, | 
or become vested in the individual who, from every mo- 
tive, must be most deeply concerned in the preservation 
of the monarchy.” These were Fox’s own expressions. | 
When that preliminary step was taken, then, and not till| 
then, as they maintained, was the proper moment arrived | 
in which the two houses should present to the newly-| 
elected regent the conditions or limitations on which his| 
authority was confided to him. Of his acquiescence in | 
those restrictions, there could not arise, they said, the| 
slightest doubt. | 

Unquestionably, such would have been the most 


| 











| personal terms. “1 


Venice, 
“ Men do their broken weapons rather use 
rr ° ” 
Than their bare hands. 


22d December.—As soon as the house of commons 
met, Burke attacked the ministerial proposition with 
that impetuous, classic, splendid eloquence which fre- 
quently disdained the restraints of moderation, of reason, 
and almost of decorum. ‘* As little acquainted with the 
interior of Carlton house as of Buckingham house, I 
profess,” said he, “only to deliver my sentiments in a 
manner becoming a simple citizen. ‘The great seal, it 
appears, is to be aflixed to a commission, robbing the 
executive power of its due function. A composition of 
wax and copper is to represent the sovereign. So pre- 
posterous a fiction merits only contempt and ridicule. I 
disclaim all allegiance, I renounce all obedience to a 
king so formed. I worship the gods of our glorious 
constitution, but I will not bow down before Priapus!”’ 
Against the chancellor, Burke inveighed in the most 
not,’ exclaimed he, “of 
Yet is 
each of these crimes less inexcusable than law forgery. 
If the unfortunate monarch, whom we all lament, could 
know the proposition now agitated, he would no doubt 


approve 


robbery, house-breaking, or any other felony. 


ery out with Macbeth, 


‘Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding.’ 


‘Restore me,’ he would add, ‘to my former state. Let 
me not behold a dblack-browed phantom seated on my 
throne?’ Scott, the solicitor-general, opposed to these 
shafts of oratorical declaration, the arms of legal meta- 
physics ; endeavouring, not without success, to demon- 
strate that the fiction of which Burke complained, and 
which he so loudly reprobated, was dictated and justified 
by necessity. Fox, who well knew how to appreciate 
talents, and who respected Scott’s abilities, which were 
of another order from those of Arden and of Macdonald, 
replied to him; putting out all the energies of his mind 
With 
prodigious force of language, he placed in the strongest 
point of view the absurdity of making the two houses 
legislate, which act they were incapable of performing 
without the king. 

“Tt is however asserted,” continued Fox, “in order to 


against an adversary so worthy of his exertions. 


justify this monstrous act of usurpation, that though the 


king is incapable, yet the throne is full. Admitting 
such a solecism, what is the substitute which it is pro- 
posed to adopt? ‘To appoint a person who is to give 
the royal assent to bills passed by the two houses. How 
is he to ascertain that assent? Is he to repair to Kew 
for the purpose? Human reason revolts at the supposi- 
tion. Can he exercise his own discretion? No. To 
whom then can he apply? To the two houses of par- 
liament who created him. And thus shall we have a 
monster unknown in English history.” 

Pitt answered these objections with corresponding in- 
In reply to his adversary’s 


genuity, if not with solidity. 
denial that the two houses could in any ease legislate 
without the co-operation and consent of the crown, he 
adduced the revolution of 1688 itself. “ The two re- 
maining branches of the legislature,” observed he, “ did 
what amounted to a legislative act in that crisis of the 
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country. They 


Prince of Orange, nor on the princess his consort, but on | eloquent, highly informed, how happened it, we may jhave none. 


resolved to settle the crown, not on the/aversion, for Fox. Thus gifted by nature, ambitious,!said the marquis, “have rights. Kings and_ princes 


The people want neither charters nor pre- 


both jointly ; the royal authority to be exercised only by |naturally ask, that he only held his power for eight;cedents to prove their rights; for they are born with 


him. Here it is evident that whatever the necessity of months, and never could regain it? 
the case required, the lords and commons then did. So | vious. 
will they do now.” fications, of which not the least heavy was the peerage. 
In answer to Burke’s and Fox’s reproaches respecting | All our most eminent ministers since the reign of Queen 
the fiction of empowering the great seal to give the royal) Anne were members of the lower house. 
assent to bills, “It is this fiction,” said Pitt, « which has| Pelham, North, the first and the second Mr. Pitt, re- 
been so much traduced and ridiculed, that governs our | mained commoners during the whole time that they 
judicial proceedings in all the courts of law, and protects | presided in or directed the councils of the crown. It 
our dearest rights, as wellas property. It is the prin-|the present Earl of Chatham had died between 1784 
ciple which assumes the political capacity of the king to/and 1801, his decease, by transferring his brother from 
be always entire. Certain legal forms are evidence of|the treasury bench to a seat among peers and bishops, 
his will. Such is the act of affixing the great seal. The }would have half extinguished him, notwithstanding all 
highest authority iv the nation, is the great council of | his talents. Pitt required the tumult, and the etlerves- 
the nation; and if they think proper to signify the will|cence, and the animation of a popular assembly, to sus- 
of the sovereign, there is no legal fiction.” Pitt con-|tain his eloquence. ‘They required his presence to 
cluded by applying these principles and facts to the | confirm their adherence, and to justify their votes. Nor 
actual state of the country ; particularly as to the point} would Fox have sullered a less deep political eclipse 
of binding the Prince of Wales under certain conditions | during the same period of time, if death had carried off 
be fore the regency should be offered him. “ When powers | his nephew, Lord Holland. At the present hour, in 
are once conferred,” observed he, “ who can say how they | 1820, though Lord Liverpool occupies the head of the 
The regent may fill the other house} treasury, Lord Castlereagh manages the lower house, 
with new peers, while we are actually deliberating whe- ind may be regarded as the efficient minister. Fox 
ther that power shall, or shall not, be limited. ‘The | performed the same part in 1782, under the Marquis of 
powers ought to be discussed while we possess the facul- | Rockingham; in 1783, under the Duke of Portland ; and 
ty of deliberation.” How far the minister veiled his own |even in 1806, under Lord Grenville. Such is the spirit 
ambition under the mantle of joyalty, and of zeal for the land genius of the British constitution, which is essen- 
constitution, in adopting these maxims of conduct, may | tially democratic, though tempered by monarchical and 
excite doubt; but we their consummate | aristocratic institutions. 
prudence and policy, in whatever principle they origi- Lord Lansdown’s second defeat proceeded from the 
nated. At the close of the debate, Pitt was supported | want of that quality denominated in pugilistic language 
by a still larger majority than on the former discussion, | 0ftom ; in other words, firmness. If he had possessed 
Four hundred and twenty-nine members voted, of whom |it in 1783, as Pitt exhibited it in 1784, he might have 
maintained himself in office, notwithstanding the vote of 
into the lobby. censure carried by a small majority in the lower house 
26th December.—After two such triumphant divisions | against the recently concluded peace. Even Lord North 
within the space of a few days, it still remained to ascer-| displayed far more firmness than the Earl of Shelbuene. 
tain whether ministers would meet with a similar degree | During the three last years of his administration, from 
of support in the other house, where it was well known] 1779 to 1782, he was many times left in a minority on 
that they would be opposed by three princes of the blood, | questions of vital importance. Yet he did not resign ; 
That assembly, proceeding with more deliberate steps|and he was ultimately swallowed up in the overwhelm- 
than the commons, did not come to the discussion of the |ing calamities of the American war. Addington wanted 
regency till towards the last days of December. Lord | almost every constituent quality of a great, an accom- 
Rawdon having moved “to address the Prince of Wales, | plished, or an able statesman. He was extinguished in 
to take on him the executive government as sole regent,”’| May, 1804; or rather, he disappeared in an instant, 
Earl Camden replied, that however deeply he regretted | without any adequate apparent cause, except Pitt’s im- 
the agitation of the question of right, nevertheless, as| patience to reoccupy his former situation. It may indeed 
the doctrine had been once asserted, men’s minds must|justly excite wonder that Addington should have re- 
be set at rest respecting the point. But the most inter-|tmained above three years first minister of this country, 
esting circumstance of that evening’s debate, was the |during at least one half of which period we were con- 
persona! attendance of the Marquis of Lansdown, Since |tending for our existence against Napoleon. In no 
his resignation, in 1783, he rarely quitted his palace in|endowment of mind did he excel. His eloquence was 
Berkeley square, or his retreat at Bow Wood, to attend|cold and spiritless, while of continental affairs he was 
his duty as a peer; and when he rose to speak, few per-|supremely ignorant. Even in finance he exhibited no 
sons knew into which scale he intended to throw his/resources. The last and greatest defect in Lord Lans- 
weight. With Pitt he maintained no political connec- | down’s intellectual composition was his reputed insin- 
tion; nor could he indeed contemplate that minister as|cerity: a vice which, more than any other, brought 
| Charles the First to the block. 


may be exercised ! 





must admit 


251 followed him, while only 178 accompanied Fox 





other than an intruder, who, availing himself of favoura- 
ble circumstances, had vaulted into his vacant office. The} The sentiments expressed by the marquis on that 
marguisate which had been subsequently conferred on|evening, would have done honour to any minister of 
him, might gratify his pride, or console his vanity, but/any age. “ I wish, my lords,” said he, “that the mem- 
could make no compensation to his mortitied ambition. | bers of administration had come down at once with such 
Yet, on the other hand, if Pitt was a rival, Fox was ana commission as the third resolution points out; and 
enemy. He, as well as Sheridan and Burke, had leveled | that, instead of now discussing the propriety of putting 
the most severe reflections on Lord Shelburne’s private |to it the great seal, it had been acted upon in the first 
and public character while at the head of the treasury.|instance. What impediment prevents the officers of 
The spirit of party might, nevertheless, supersede all re-|the crown from issuing such a commission? They ought 
collection of these injuries, and the moment was propi-|not to be deterred by hard words, denominating the act 
tious for sacrificing ancient enmities to objects of personal | a fiction.”—* The principles laid down at the revolution 
interest, or of national consideration. make the crown to be, not descendible property, like a 
In truth, the Marquis of Lansdown was not less emi-| pigstye or a laystall, but a descendidle trust, for millions 
nently qualified for the minister of a great country than|and ages yet unborn. I contend, therefore, that the he- 
were either Pitt or Fox, Under many points of view, reditary succession cannot be considered as a right. It 
he was superior to the former: in some, he excelled the |is a mere political expedient, capable of being altered 
latter. Far more affable, easy of access, and pleasing | by the two houses, In cases of exigence, they have al- 
in his manners than Pitt, he surpassed even Fox in ac-| ways been termed the legislature, in order to prevent 
curate knowledge of the European courts, and their|the greatest of all possible evils, a disputed succession. 
policy or interests. In application to business, facility |'This reasoning obviously applies with augmented force 
of comprehension, and aptitude for affairs, he yielded to|to the case of a regent.’ Could Lord Somers, or Alger- 
neither. George the Third considered him with much|non Sydney himself, devoted as he was to a republic, 
partiality, while he entertained no such personal attach-]have more admirably defined our constitution ? 
ment towards Pitt as he had felt for Lord Bute and| There were other passages in Lord Lansdown’s speech 





Walpole, | 


The answer is ob-}every man in every country, and exist in al! countries 
Lord Lansdown laboured under various disquali-| alike, though in some they may have been lost. I wish, 


therefore, that the question of right to exercise the royal 

‘authority, which has been claimed and asserted, may be 
decided ; in order that those who suffer oppression un- 
der governments the most despotic may be taught their 
lrights as men. ‘They will then learn that though their 
jrights are not, like ours, secured by precedents and char- 
| ters, yet, as soon as they assert their rights, they must 
be acknowledged.” Neither Hampden nor Locke could 
have reclaimed for their countrymen, and for mankind, 
the blessing of civil liberty, as their birthright, in lan- 
guage of greater energy, than do these expressions of 
Lord Lansdown. His mention of the Prince of Wales, 
and the encominms that accompanied it, were, however, 
regarded as susceptible of a more doubtful interpreta- 
tion. “ Let us suppose,” continued the marquis, “ that 
the present heir-apparent, instead of residing at Wind- 
sor, and exhibiting a model of affection towards the 
sovereign; instead of doing the honours of the country 
to foreigners, and raising the national character for po- 
lished manners; had been caballing away his time in 
the capital. Let us suppose that he had been intriguing 
with the army and the navy, cultivating his interests 
with foreign courts, or raising money to carry on his 
ambitious projects; thus attempting to enforce h’s 
claim, and to maintain his right by undue means. Would 
not every man in the kingdom wish, if such had been 
the conduct of the prince, that the two houses of par- 
liament should interpose, to exclude him from exercising 
the powers of regent, and appoint another to fill that 
office ?” 

The chancellor strongly supported Lord Lansdown’s 
arguments, while he bestowed eulogiums on the prince, 
which were thought to be more sincere than those of 
the marquis. In reply to Lord Loughborough’s asser- 
tions of the right which his royal highness possessed to 
exercise the regency, Thurlow demanded, “ What 
means the term of regent? Where is it defined? In 
what law book, or in what statute? I have heard of pro- 
tectors, guardians, anJ lords justices; but I know not 
where to look for the office and functions of a regent. 
To what end then address the prince to take on him a 
power the limits of which are not ascertained ?”—« No 
man entertains a higher respect than myself,” continued 
he, “ for that illustrious person. I wish as ardently the 
advancement of his honour and interests, as those who 
affect more attachment to him. But I never will argue 
that he possesses any inherent right to the regency ; or 
that, as heir-apparent, he can possess such a right. 
There might even arise Princes of Wales whose con- 
duct would justify the two houses in setting them aside 
from the regency. It becomes therefore expedient, that 
we should not abandon the power inherent in us; nor, 
under the circumstances in which we are placed, fail to 
declare it to be our right.” 

If the Prince of Wales did not escape some reflec- 
tions on the claim set up to the regency, Fox was treated 
with still more severity. The Earl of Abingdon, a no- 
bleman of eccentric character, unguarded, and who, like 
myself, was once committed to the king’s bench prison 
for an act of imprudence, pointed out the inconsistency 
of Fox’s conduct in alternately maintaining contradic- 
tory opinions. “These, my lords,” exclaimed he, allud- 
ing to the asserted right of the prince to assume the 
government, “ are the doctrines of the same man who, 
only a few years ago, meditated to pluck the crown from 
the king’s head. * He calls himself a whig ; and while 
he is in the act of erecting a monumental column to 
commemorate the glorious ‘revolution, he is tearing up 
the very ground on which reposes that revolution.”— 
“ T assert that the right to model anew, or, if necessary, 
to alter the succession, vests solely and exclusively in 
parliament. This, my lords, is revolution doctrine; this 
is my doctrine, though I am not a member of the Whig 
Club, nor have I subscribed to the intended politico-pa- 
triotic obelisk which is to be raised in Runnymead.” 

At a very late hour, when the division took place, 
only sixty-six peers supported Lord Rawdon’s motion, 
while ninety-nine negatived the proposition. The Dukes 
of York and Cumberland voted in the minority; as the 








Lord North; and he nourished a dislike, allied tojof great beauty and sublimity. «The people, my lords,” 


Duke of Gloucester would have likewise done, if he had 
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not been prevented from attending by severe indisposi- | 
All the lords of the bedchamber, with the single 
exception of the Duke of Queensberry, adhered to go- 
vernment. Thirteen bishops, including the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, were likewise found on that side: three 
members of the episcopal bench voting with opposition, 
The Scotish peers ranged themselves, six with adminis- 
tration, seven on the other side. Among the latter no- 
blemen, the Marquis of Lothian attracted severe animad- 
version by joining the prince’s party. He commanded | 
the first regiment of Life Guards, was constantly near 
the king’s person, and peculiarly acceptable to him; 
though, like Colonel Fitzpatrick, he was more fitted for 
that court of which Dryden says, 


tion. 


« Whitehall the naked Venus first revealed ; 
There standing, as at Cyprus, in her shrine, 
The strumpet was adored with rights divine,” 





than for the correct drawing-room of George the Third. | 

The Duke of Queensberry’s desertion produced, if! 
possible, a stronger sensation than even Lord Lothian’s ; | 
the duke having been a lord of the bedchamber ever | 
since the king’s accession, during eight-and-twenty / 
years. ‘I'wo motives led him te vote with opposition on 
that night: his great personal intimacy with, and devo- 
tion to, the heir-apparent, joined to his conviction that 
the sovereign had irrecoverably lost his mind. The 
prince and his brother Frederick passed much of their 
time with the duke, at his residence in Piccadilly, prin- 
cipally at table ; where plentiful draughts of champagne | 


: 
went round to the success of the approaching regency. | 


Dr. Warren confirmed the duke’s wavering faith in the | 
hopeless condition of the king. Not many weeks sub- 
sequent to his majesty’s seizure, before the close of No- 
vember, the duke, desirous of forming his opinion, if 
possible, on solid grounds, drove to Windsor. His en- 
quiries were solely directed to ascertain the probability 
of the king’s recovery. The person to whom he par- 
ticularly applied, an intimate friend of mine, gave him 
such strong reasons for believing it neither improbable | 
nor remote, that he would have acquiesced in them. But | 
Warren entering the apartment, and being informed of 
the object of the duke’s visit, led him to a window, 
where they held a long conversation in a subdued tone 
of voice. The result was, that the duke, fully persuaded 
of the desperate nature of the malady, determined to 





of solicitor and of attorney-general, Sir Fletcher Norton | Fox’s and Lord Loughborough’s assertion of the Prince 
was placed in the speaker’s chair of the house of com-|of Wales’s right to assume the regency, was now about 
mons, by Lord North, early in 1770, on the demise of|to address his royal highness on the subject. He ful- 
Sir John Cust, whose portrait, as drawn by Wilkes, | filled that intention a very short time before the close of 
conveys the meanest idea of his ability to fill the office./the year 1788. His letter was brief, if we consider the 
By the same minister, Norton was displaced in 1780,| important nature of its contents; but free from all am- 
and I formed one of the majority on the occasion. Yet, biguity, and respectful, without any mixture of unbe- 
though thus deprived, after ten years’ service, of an em-|coming submission. It enumerated the leading restraints 
ployment which usually or invariably conducts among | proposed to be laid on the future regent,—restraints un- 
us to the peerage, he had the good fortune to enter the|questionably severe, if they had been calculated for 
upper house within eighteen months subsequent to his|duration; but Pitt expressly added, that “they were 
exclusion from the chair,—a circumstance for which he | formed on the supposition that his majesty’s illness would 
was, however, more indebted to Lord Shelburne than to|be only temporary.” The prince, if he had chosen to 
the Marquis of Rockingham. The last mentioned no-| adopt for his guidance the same assumption, and if acting 
bleman, who only survived about twelve weeks Sir Flet-|in conformity to it, te would only have allowed the ex- 
cher’s elevation, would never have compelled the king to listing government to remain untouched till it could be 
confer on him that dignity, if his majesty, at the Earl of | ascertained whether Warren or Willis was best founded 
Shelburne’s solicitation, had not created Dunning a peer. | in his conjectures, might have avoided all collision with 
Lord Grantley was a bold, able and eloquent, but not a/the administration. ‘hree or four months would have 
popular pleader. Junius treats him with great severity. | sufficed to make the experiment. A patriot heir-appa- 
« This,” says he, “is the very lawyer described by Ben jrent would have so acted. Patriot advisers would 
Johnson,” who so counseled him. Or, if those words have no 





have 
prototypes,—if patriot kings and ministers never ex- 
listed except in the writings of Lord Bolingbroke—yet 
Pages age — r wise, decorous, judicious counsellors would not have 
So wise, so grave, of so perplex’d a tongue, eee sh te tis alae at Mie aes alo tieemnee 
And loud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce panes ee - poten hn, sortebvalen tt setom een 
Lis still, widhoot 0 fee.” jena led them to form anne solid opinion respecting the 
jcontinuance, or the cessation, of the king’s malady. The 

Acting constantly with opposition, he would have formed | gratitude and the approbation of the country would have 
one of the minority in the house of peers on the division | repaid them for their delay in taking possession of power. 
of the 26th of December, if he had not been prevented | Nay, more, as soon as parliament and the nation had 
by illness. Cornwall, his successor in the speaker’s|been convinced that no reasonable prospect presented 
chair, followed him on the ensuing day, only surviving itself of the full restoration of the royal faculties, they 
him about twenty-four hours, thus presenting to the me-| would have forced ministers to confer the prerogatives of 
tropolis the singular spectacle of two successive speakers | the sovereign on his representative, without limitations. 
of the house of commons dying on two successive days. | It was the belief, or at least it was the hope and wish 
Under George the First, in 1720, London had witnessed | gencrally cherished, of the king’s speedy recovery, that 
two secretaries of state, Lord Stanhope and Mr. Craggs, | justified the chancellor of the exchequer in laying down 
lying dead at the same time. As Lord Grantley held | restrictions, and enabled him to carry them in parliament. 
the office of chief justice in eyre south of Trent, so| The prince’s answer to Pitt’s letter was long, when 
Cornwall was possessed of the same office north of ‘Trent. | compared with that of the minister. Concealed resent- 
Both these lucrative sinecures were bestowed by Pitt,) ment, or, rather, half-suppressed indignation, pervaded 
some months afterwards, the former on his brother’s|every line. Its composition was attributed to Fox, ap- 
father-in-law, Lord Sydney, while with the other he} proved by Lord Loughborough, and, if considered merely 
gratified his friend John Charles Villiers. jas a production of the pen, might merit praise. But 
2d—5th January.—Never was any man in public! instead of accepting cheerfully the limited powers offered 


« Gives furked counsel, takes provoking gold 
On either hand, and puts it up. 





situation less regretted, or sooner forgotten, than Corn- 


join and tu vote with the prince. 
His death being notified on the same day, by 


27th—31st December.—The year now drew to its! wall! 


by ministers, and acquiescing in their supposition that a 
few weeks or months would replace his father in the 
exercise of his functions, the prince saw only “the 


termination. 
divisions in the house of commons, and on one division 
in the house of peers, already prepared to lay before the | 
Prince of Wales the conditions on which the king’s 
confidential servants intended to propose to parliament 
that he should be invited and empowered to exercise the 
royal authority during his majesty’s illness. No apparent 
amelioration had as yet taken place in the disorder with 
which he was afflicted; but Willis’s long experience 
and attentive observation enabled him confidently to 
hold out expectations to the queen and to the ministers, 


that a complete restoration of his mind would ensue at 


no remote period. Warren as positively maintained the | fortify by his judicious alteration of his father’s bill,” 


contrary opinion. The former physician obtained most 
credence at St. James’s and at Kew ; the latter, at Carl- 
ton and at Devonshire houses. If the first was believed 
by the club at White’s, the second was trusted at 
Brookes’s. The house of commons attempted to meet 
on the 29th of the month, and Cornwall, the speaker, 
though much indisposed, attended ; but the number of 
members necessary for placing him in the chair not hav- 
ing arrived at four, no business could be transacted. On 
the subsequent day, illness incapacitated the speaker 
from appearing, and he never again entered within those 
walls. His death took place early in 1789; an event 
which added to the embarrassments of parliament and 
of the nation. ‘The season was rendered more melan- 


Pitt, sustained by large majorities on two! Hatsell, the first clerk, to a large assemblage of members 


who crowded down to the house as soon as the intelli-| weakness, disorder and insecurity, that would pervade 
gence of the speaker’s decease was announced, Rose|every branch of the administration.” He beheld the 
acting as minister in Pitt’s absence, moved and carried | sovereign consigned to a perpetual straight waistcoat, 
an immediate adjournment. On the ensuing Monday,| while Pitt confidently anticipated his resumption of the 
being the fifth of the month, the Earl of Euston, Pitt’s| sceptre. He complained that “a plan should be offered 
colleague for the University of Cambridge, proposed Mr. | to his consideration, by which government must be ren- 
William Wyndham Grenville to supply the vacant chair. | dered difficult, if not impracticable, in his hands.’ He 
Pulteney seconded the motion, observing, after the cus-|stigmatised it as “ a project for dividing the royal family 
tomary encomiums on Mr. Grenville, that “he possessed | from each other.” He denominated it “a scheme for 
an hereditary claim to the favour of the house, as the disconnecting the authority to command service, from 
guardian of their privileges, which he had contributed to | the power of animating it by reward, and for allotting 
to him all the invidious duties of government, without 
the Grenville Act, for trying contested elections. On/|tne means of softening them to the public by any one 
the other side, Sir Gilbert Elliott was started against the act of grace, favour, or benignity.”’ 

ministerial candidate. Neither the chancellor of the! Yet, after thus strongly censuring, and almost crimi- 
exchequer, nor Fox, took any part in the debate, which nating the fabricators of such a proposition, he finally 
was short, and conducted on both sides with great mode- | consented to accept “the painful trust imposed on him,” 
ration; but I believe not a word of regret, or even of|from considerations of a public nature. His letter was 
approbation, was expressed for the character and services | dated from Carlton house, on the second of January. It 
of the deceased speaker, from any part of the house. In| may perhaps excite surprise that Fox should not him- 
truth, he little deserved such recognitions of his official | self have advised the prince to retain Pitt and the other 
merit. The division formed a test of the respective | ministers in office for two or three months, rather than 
strength of the two parties. Grenville carried it by a seize on a government thus curtailed, the tenure of which 
majority of seventy-one, only 359 members voting, so was so precarious. But ambition, sharpened and im- 
that near two hundred were absent. ‘The new speaker! pelled by poverty, could not listen to reason. Fox was 
was probably the youngest man who had attained, since ‘already forty: Burke verged towards sixty. Neither 





choly by the severity of the weather, which during suc- 
cessive weeks buried the capital in snow. Under these 
gloomy physical and political circumstances terminated 
the year 1788. 

1789.—1st January.—The first event which arrested 
attention at the commencement of the new year, was the 
death of Lord Grantley. He had occupied a conspicu- 
ous place under the reign of George the Third, and was 
considerably advanced beyond seventy at the time of his 
decease. After passing successively through the posts 





the reign of Edward the Third, to so honourable an the one nor the other possessed the means of comfort- 
eminence, having scarcely accomplished his twenty-ninth | able independent subsistence. If once installed in office, 
year. This proof of ministerial influence being exhibited, |they trusted to events, and to their own ability, for pro- 
the chancellor of the exchequer announced that on the |longing the duration of their power. Nor is it possible 
following day he should open to the house the restric-/to assert, that putting public opinion out of the question, 
tions which he intended to, propose as necessary to be |they reasoned on fallacious grounds. If the prince had 
annexed to the office of regent. ibeen declared regent, and proceeded to exercise his au- 

I have already stated, that Pitt having established, by | thority, who can pretend to say what events might have 
the votes of both houses, the principle of the right in-|taken place? It opens a wide field of speculation, on 
herent in them to confer the regency, in contradiction to|which I do not think proper to enter, for many reasons, 
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6th January.—Meanwhile, the state of the king be-]for the purpose of ascertaining whether “ the present 
came a subject of the most anxious contemplation. He! symptoms afforded ground to hope for the king’s speedy 
had already remained during a period of nearly ten recovery.” ae 
weeks wholly deprived of reason, subjected at times to} Pitt, thus taken by surprise, exhibited, as he always 
the most cvercive treatment which it is necessary to use| did when pressed on any occasion of magnitude or difli- 
towards individuals in his calamitous situation. Many/calty, that calm, collected, prompt, sound judgment, 
persons, even among those who most ardently desired) which distinguished him from Fox throughout his po- 
his recovery, yet began to consider it as very doubtful.| litical life. He opposed Loveden’s motion as unneces- 
Every additional day seemed to diminish its probability ; sary ; al] the physicians concurring in the probability of 
and the operation of that fact on the members of both) the king’s recovery ; and expressed his great anxiety to 
houses who had hitherto supported administration, might) restore the government, w.th as little delay as possible, to 
be most injuriously felt, unless some favourable symp-|a state of energy and effect. Fox, while he concurred 


toms speedily manifested themselves. Willis, who dis- 
played great professional skill in his treatment of the 
royal patient, invariably and confidently predicted the 
complete restoration of his intellect. 


But these assur-| 


with the chancellor of the exchequer in the concluding 
sentiment, nevertheless urged the propriety of re-examin- 
ing the physicians, because four weeks had elapsed with- 
out any alteration whatever in his majesty’s health. The 


ances made little impression on the public mind. In| declaration made by Lord ‘Thurlow in the other house, 
every demand compatible with propriety, Willis indulged | he censured in strong terms, as unsubstantiated by evi- 
him. During one of bis tranquil intervals, about this}dence or facts; and therefore as only calculated, by 
time, the king desired that a volume of Shakspeare’s) holding out fallacious hopes, to gain votes. Burke did 
plays might be breught to him. Willis ordered it to be! not limit himself to these remarks, but gave the reins to 
put into his hands, without previously adverting to the} his irritable temper. Having congratulated the house 
It contained, among other tragedies, “ King/ on the minister’s declaration, that he wished to restore 
Lear.’ His insanity, too, like that of Lear, exhibited | energy and effect to the government, Burke observed, 
all the characteristics of raya/lunacy. He still felt and| that “ those expressions ought to be realised; not to set 
expressed himself as a sovereign, retaining a perfect} up a maimed, crippled, and impotent mockery of go- 
Then diverging to the state of the sove- 


contents, 


consciousness of who he was, even amidst his privation| vernment.” 
of all intelligence. On or about the last day of Decem-} reign’s malady, he proceeded to read from the examina- 
ber, 1788, some circumstances occurred in his malady, | tion of one of the physicians, who had been examined 
which, though unobserved by the other medical attend-| before the committee of the house of peers, some an- 
ants, or not considered as forming grounds of hope, yet! swers which were unfavourable to the expectation of 
emboldened Willis to communicate them to the chancel-| his majesty’s recovery. Perceiving that the citations 
lor, with the gratifying assurance that he regarded them|thus made, excited marks of disapprobation from the 
in a most favourable point of view. He added at the} ministerial benches, he burst into one of those transports 
same time, that he did not expect the recovery to be| of classic rage in which he frequently indulged. «It 


near at hand. The information thus given, Lord Thur-| is,” exclaimed he, « the duty of those who sit opposite, 


low mentioned on the following day, when addressing] to pay due attention to the opinions delivered respecting 


the Duke of Norfolk in the house of peers, without 
however expressly naming Dr, Willis as his authority. 
Nevertheless, such an allusion, coming from so high a 
quarter, did not fail to produce a corresponding sensa- 
tion throughout the metropolis, and operated as a sup- 
port to ministers, 

In order to counteract that impression, the leaders of 
opposition determined, if possible, to set on foot a new 
examination of the physicians, hoping that the result 
would tend to invalidate, if not wholly to overturn, 
Willis’s prognostics. But, as a motion for the purpose 
would come with more effect from a country gentleman 
of independent character and fortune, than from Fox or 
Sheridan, Mr. Loveden undertook to bring it before the 
house. I knew him well, and I believe he is still alive 
at the present time, in March, 1820, though far advanced 
in life. He represented the borough of Abingdon in the 
county of Berks, near which place he possessed a fine 
landed property. His figure, manners, and address, all 
bespoke a substantial yeoman, rather than a person of 
education and condition: but he did not want plain 
common sense, ror language in which to clothe his ideas. 
He, such as I have described him, starting up unexpect- 
edly, as the chancellor of the exchequer was preparing 
to open, in a most crowded house, the nature of the re- 
strictions intended to be annexed to the regency, drew 
attention from the singularity of his interposition at such 
a moment; for I believe he had never, or scarcely ever, 
before risen to speak in that assembly. Commencing by 
a declaration that he was 


« Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri,” 


though he had voted with the minority on one, and, I be- 
lieve, on both the divisions of the 16th and of the 22d 
of December; he proceeded to observe, that before the 
terms on which the regency should be conferred became 
matter of discussion, it imported to know accurately the 
present state of his majesty’s health. A month having 
elapsed since the last report of the physicians, the house 
ought to be informed whether subsequently the proba- 
bility of a recovery had increased or diminished, as ru- 
mours of a contradictory nature were circulated. 
Limitations of the regent’s power might, he added, be 
proper to a certain extent, if the suspension of the royal 
authority should prove merely temporary ; but such a 
proposition would be very differently received, if little 
expectation existed of his majesty’s restoration to rea- 
son. Finally, he moved to re-examine the physicians, 





the king’s state, before they cut and carve the govern- 
ment as they would a carrion carcass for hounds, instead 
of immolating it as a sacrifice to the gods!” 

George Vansittart, member for the county of Berks, 
(whose seat of Bisham Abbey lay in the vicinity of 
Windsor; who had always received distinguishing marks 
of royal regard, and whose sister had performed no ordi- 
nary part in the houschold of the late Princess Dowager 
of Wales;)—this gentleman asking across the floor to be 
informed of the physician’s name whose opinion Burke 
had read, he answered that it was the examination of 
Dr. Warren. A loud cry atising among the friends of 
administration at the mention of a person regarded as so 
partial to the heir-apparent, Burke renewed a second 
time his exclamations. “ Were their projects so soon 
ripe,” he demanded, “ that they ventured already to dis- 
close their sentiments ; meaning to construct a miserable 
machine of mutilated government on a foundation of 
falsehood, of fraud, and of calumny? Were they about 
to rob the first physician in England of his character ?”’ 
Lord North, who was present, and seated near Burke, 
mindful of his former obligations to Warren, rose like- 
wise, in order to do justice to his moral qualities and 
integrity, no less than to his medical skill; which he did 
in terms of high encomium. On the other hand, Pitt 
proved from Warren’s own admission while on his ex- 
amination, that however recognised might be his profes- 
sional ability, yet, in the particular disorder under which 
his majesty suffered, his skill was comparatively little, 
as he owned that he always thought it necessary to call 
in others, to supply his own want of experience in that 
line of practice. Adverting next to Burke’s violence, 
Pitt expressed his concern at the injury which such 
warmth must produce to Burke himself, “as it seemed 
to arise from his entertaining wishes unlike those felt 
by the rest of the house.” Finally, he admitted that 
after the assertions which had been made, and the infer- 
ences which had been drawn, in the progress of the 
evening’s debate, he found himself reduced to agree to a 
further enquiry. He hoped, however, that it might be 
terminated in a day or two, and he should therefore 
make no opposition to the appointment of a select com- 
mittee for the purpose. 

Burke now starting up a third time, attacked Pitt in 
the most personal manner. “I am_ necessitated,” cried 
he, “to repel a malignant and unmerited imputation. 
When I fly from enquiry, then let the minister aim at 
me his envenomed shafts.” “If a difference of opinion 


exists among his majesty’s medical attendants, why js 
not Dr. Munro called to give his advice? The keeper 
of one madhouse ought to be set against the keeper of 
another, and by their collision we shall arrive at the 
truth. Let the keeper of a madhouse with only thirty 
patients be opposed to one who has three hundred under 
his care! Thus will the house attain complete intelli 
gence.” Fox expressed himself with equal animation, 
but with more self-command. While he let loose his 
indignation at the motive attributed by the chancellor of 
the exchequer to Burke, Fox did not the less clothe his 
emotions in measured language, Relative to the king, 
he declared that he had not the least doubt of the hope- 
lessness of the case. Such was then indeed, T believe, 
the general opinion. The debate being terminated, Pitt 
moved for the appointment of a committee “ to examine 
anew the physicians.” But Sheridan, not satisfied with 
those words, attempting to substitute others of a more 
comprehensive import, giving powers to the committee 
“to send for persons and papers, as well as to enquire 
into the probability of the king’s speedy recovery,” a 
division took place. Administration, on this trial of 
strength, fully sustained, and even exceeded, its former 
numbers; carrying the question by a majority of eighty, 
ina very full house, where four hundred and sixty-two 
members voted. 

Tth—13th January.—In consequence of Pitt’s com- 
pliance with the object of Loveden’s motion, the delibera- 
tions and proceedings of both houses of parliament 
became suspend -d during ten days. The prince’s ad- 
herents, in thus supporting a new enquiry respecting the 
king’s state, hoped to prove two points: first, the aug- 
menting improbability of his complete recovery; and 
next, that the probability of such an event became dimi- 
nished from day to day, by the duration of his malady. 
If a general impression of these facts could once be 
established, they well knew that Pitt’s majority would 
be sapped at its foundation. ‘That majority, it appeared 
from the results of three successive divisions in the house 
of commons on the late questions, might be calculated 
at from sixty to seventy; adove the former, but below 
the latter number. Consequently, thirty-five members 
passing over from the ministerial side to the other party, 
would give his royal highness the command of the 
assembly. in the upper house, the administration had 
indeed been supported, on the only division which had 
as yet taken place there, by ninety-nine peers, while 
their opponents could only reckon sixty-six. But Pitt’s 
superiority of numbers, on which he could rely, might 
be estimated under thirty. Fifteen votes therefore with- 
drawn from govornment, and added to the opposition, 
might turn the scale. The lords of the bedchamber 
alone, eleven of whom had supported ministers on the 
26th of December, if joined by three or four bishops, 
would suffice to overturn all Pitt’s machinery. But, on 
the other hand, Fox and Lord Loughborough never 
seemed to recollect that the operation of time might save, 
as well as destroy, the minister. By preferring the 
claim of the heir-apparent to assume the regency, they 
nad already lost almost a month. They now set on foot 
a new examination of the physicians, instead of propel- 
ling the election of a regent. Pitt was thus saved by his 
opponents. 

Let us suppose that they had adopted opposite prin- 
ciples, had avoided every possible subject of contest or 
delay, simply accepting the regency as the donation of 
the two houses; and however they might condemn or 
lament the restrictions imposed on the prince, yet had 
advised him cheerfully to submit to them, making min- 
isters responsible for any inefficiency of the new govern- 
ment. If Fox had so acted, he would have speedily 
placed the heir-apparent in the regent’s chair, invested 
with the insignia of royal power. A new administration 
would have been formed on the basis of the coalition of 
1783, with some variations; Lord Stormont succeeding 
Lord North as secretary for the home department, and 
the great seal being virtually entrusted to Wedderburn, 
as first commissioner. The newly-installed regent would 
have opened the session with the accustomed forms, Lord 
Loughborough occupying the woolsack. In the other 
house, Fox and Burke would have addressed an audience 
always favourably disposed towards the ‘individuals speak- 
ing from the treasury bench: while Pitt and Dundas, 
removed to another quarter of the assembly, must have 





experienced the chilling influence of departed power. 











